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THE MAN ON A STICK 


COMEDY 3 ACTS 


By LEON WARE 


and HARLAN WARE 





5 men 
4 women 


7 
interior 


books 
$1.00 


royalty 
$25-$20 

















As produced by The PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 








This is the story of the warm-hearted, lovable, 
much-put-upon Burton Travener who, at the 
insistence of his employer, reads a self-help book 
about positive thinking called The Dominant 
Male — and belatedly tries to become one in his 
house of cards. His second wife, Mildred, her 
mother, Mrs. Sophie Newcomb, and their old 
friend, the jaunty, unscrupulous Frank Egan, 
contribute to the collapse of the household Bur- 
ton has tried to maintain for his daughter Janie 


whose poignant love story is interwoven through 
the engrossing tale. Two neighbors, the ancient 
Judge Randall Corp, and a nine-year-old Cub 
Scout, Edgar Beecham, provide a rescue in comic 
and exciting terms in Burton’s darkest hour. Stu 
Erwin starred as the awakening Burton Travener 
in the first professional production of the play 
which was called by Gilmore Brown: “One of 
the most popular plays in the history of the 
Pasadena Playhouse.” 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


The House of Plays 


7623 Sunset Bivd. 











“The Man on a Stick, which had its 
premiere at the Pasadena Playhouse, is 
a thoroughly-hilarious comedy, with an 
occasional touch of drama. Stu Erwin 
who returns to the local legit in the play, 
is completely at ease in the starring 
role."—E.A. The Hollywood Reporter. 























Hollywood 46 
Please send copies of “The Man on a Stick” at 
$1.00 plus 6c postage per book. 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 
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THE SUPER TROUPER High Intensity D. C. Carbon Arc Spot- 
light. Designed for projection throws of over 200 feet or where greater bril- 
liancy is desired on shorter throws in arenas, race tracks, stadiums, ice shows, 
circuses, large theatres and auditoriums. Delivers 2'2 times as much light as 
the most modern A. C. spotlight. Automatic arc control, built-in power con- 
version transformer and selenium rectifier. Costs only two-thirds as much as 
spots which require generator or rectifier. Extremely economical operation. 
None of the Strong spotlights require heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug 
into convenience outlet. Ultra-violet filter for black light effects. 220 and 110- 
volt A. C. models. All Strong spotlights are on stands which provide for height 
adjustment, horizontal sweep, vertical tilt and vertical tilt lock. 
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THE TROUPERETTE 1000 Watt Incandescent Spotlight. Designed 
for schools, churches, lodge halls, small theatres and ballrooms. Projects up 
to 9 times more light than spotlights which employ the same light source, but 
which reduce spot size solely by irising. Like the other Strong spotlights, the 
Trouperette has a horizontal masking control which can be angled 45° in each 
direction from horizontal, 
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No One Takes a Dim View 
of Productions Lighted by .. . 
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THE TROUPER Carbon Arc Spotlight. Designed for projection throws 
of 75 to 200 feet in theatres, hotels and school auditoriums. Carried by prac- 
tically all travelling attractians. Projects up to 15 times more light than similar 
equipment which reduces spot size solely by irising. Fully automatic are con- 
trol. As with the Super Trouper, the carbon trim burns for 80 minutes without 
retrimming. Adjustable, self regulating transformer in base supplies power 
for the arc. All Strong arc spots are provided with a meter for checking line 
voltage and tap-changing switch for adjustment of power supply. Ultra-violet 
filter holder. Like all other Strong spotlights, the Trouper has a fast operating 
6-slide color boomerang, is mounted on casters, and is easily disassembled 
for shipping. 


Hi Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask out or iris down part 
of the light beam, thus wasting much of the light for which you are paying. 
The resultant spot is usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly shaped. With the 
exclusive, single-control, two-element variable focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and continues perfectly 
round throughout the range. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


104 CITY PARK AVENUE 
TOLEDO 1, OGHIO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 








The Winners! 


The following schools were awarded hon- 
ors in the Printed and Mimeographed Pro- 
grams competition sponsored each year by 
the National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible to 
compete. 


Cash prizes in all divisions are as follows: 
First, $5; Second, $3; Third, $1. All schools 
listed below received Thespian Certificates 
of Recognition. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(With Advertisements) 


First Prize 
MISTER ROBERTS, Englewood, New Jersey, 


School for Boys, Thespian Troupe 746, Fred 
Hutchins, Sponsor 


Second Prize 


MRS. McTHING, Bokersfield, California, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 824, Ida May Hill, 
Sponsor 


Third Prize 
THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED, Mineola, New 
York, High School, Thespian Troupe 276, Dan 
Wargo, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 

FAMILY NOBODY WANTED, Noblesville, In- 
diana, High School, Thespian Troupe 24, Mari- 
lyn Cotton, Sponsor 

DEFIANCE OF DAVID CHARLES, Carthage, 
Mo., High School, Thespian Troupe 208, Mrs. 
W. E. Crawford, Sponsor 

SONG OF NORWAY, Bokersfield, Calif., East 
High School, Troupe 265, Eugene Tedd, Sponsor 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(Without Advertisements } 


First Prize 
SHUBERT ALLEY, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 


Central Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 
660, Edith Paul, Sponsor 


Second Prize 
THE EYES OF TLALOC, Gilbert, Minnesota, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 320, Robt. 
Schmidt, Sponsor 


Third Prize 
OUR TOWN, Northbrook, Illinois, G'enbrook 
High School, Thespian Troupe 1159, Ralph 
Lane, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 
MAN CALLED PETER, Warren, Ohio, Warren 
Harding High School, Thespian Troupe 1249, 
Kathleen Kelly, Sponsor 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES, Wichita, Kans- 
as, West High School, Thespian Troupe 1327, 
Rawley Farnsworth, Sponsor 
RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE, Bellflower, Callif., 
High School, Thespian Troupe 1442, Robt. 
Newman, Sponsor 
CHARLEY’S AUNT, New London, Connecticut, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 1169, Frank 
Robins, Sponsor 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 


THE LITTLE FOXES, San Antonio, Texas, Voca- 
tional & Tech. High School, Thespian Troupe 
767, Elaine Curran, Sponsor 


Second Prize 


BLUEBIRD, Portiand, Oregon, Jefferson High 
School, Thespian Troupe 124, Melba Sparks, 


Sponsor 

Third Prize 
YOUNG MAN’S FANCY, Tacoma, Washington, 
Clover Park High School, Thespian Troupe 
821, Virginia Heidbreder, Sponsor 


Honorable Mention 

PAPA IS ALL, Red Wing, Minnesota, Centra! 
High School, Thespian Troupe 213, Marlene 
Hoffman and Gene Robinson, Sponsors 
AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS, Lonoview, 
Washington, Robt. A. Long High School, 
Thespian Troupe 699, Mary Edin and Margaret 
Kohimeier, Sponsors 
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and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 


ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 
recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
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By the author of “Twelve Angry Men” and “Dino.” 


REGINALD ROSE'S 


THUNDER ON 


SYCAMORE STREET 








179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





NoveMBER, 1958 





“Every man lives in this house. Throw 


the next stone at me!” 


When you come to the point in this play 
where the heretofore meek Arthur Hayes 
thunders out this line, you come to one 
of the most powerful moments in the 
modern theater. All the honesty, drive, 
and dramatic intensity for which Reginald 
Rose is famous are combined here in an 


important new play. 


Playbooks, 90c Royalty, $35.00 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 












WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


OFFERING A MAJOR IN DRAMA 
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EXTENSIVE PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2050 ADELBERT ROAD 
CLEVELAND 6 OHIO 











EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1880 


B.A., B.S., B.L.1., B.Mus., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
Co-educational 





this Issue 


S in the past Dramatics honors this month 
all those Thespians throughout the country 
who earned the Best Thespian Award for their 
outstanding work in their own high school 
theaters during the 1957-58 school term. We 
believe this national recognition serves as an 
incentive for fine work both behind the foot- 
lights and back stage. Congratulations to our 
Best Thespians of the past school year. 


We are delighted to include in this issue a 
poem and a short feature written by student 
Thespians. We welcome such articles when 
they are well written, carefully edited by our 
sponsors, and are timely. They need not be 
necessarily about theater, although it will help 
for final acceptance. “Tittle Women,” a de- 





lightful poem of the play Little Women, was 
written by Thespian Beverley Driver, Troupe 
411, Northampton, Mass., High School; and 
Electronics on Stage, an interesting short article 
about handling an emergency on stage, was 
authored by Thespian Kent Gurney, Troupe 66, 
Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. 


E sure you read about the Eaves’ award 

of $500. for secondary schools, organiza- 
tions, and personnel. You or your school may 
be the one that can qualify. All inquiries con- 
cerning qualifications for this award must be 
directed to AETA, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Kenneth Graham, Ex. 
ecutive Secretary. 


R. Dusenbury continues his series on the 

history of the musical comedy; Mr. Trun- 
bo and his charming wife Pollyann, Pageantry. 
Our department editors again keep us posted 
on the plays of the month, children’s theater, 
and the new books. 
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“PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 

















The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training 
in the speech arts with a strong, balanced 
program of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Summer Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Electronic TV Production Studio 


Robbins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 








SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students —- Teachers Workshop 
Daily classes in: 

ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 
credits (make-up) possible. 

SUMMER ARTS COLONY 
“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 

CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama camp 


BOX 274 e DANVILLE, KY. 
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Write now for full roar © 














If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April 

Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boards — 

then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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TOMBOY WONDER 


3 men 
4 women 


« 
interior 





May Turner, a shy, plain-looking girl of 17 who never dated a boy and whose 
favorite attire is bluejeans, reluctantly obeys her mother’s dictum to “dress up 
the works.” Transformed by pretty clothes and makeup, she strongly attracts 
her secret heartthrob, George Meissner, a football star who has been courting her 


COMEDY 3 ACTS 
By WILLIAM WALDEN 








\ 





older, more popular sister, Fluff. That same evening, after taking a cold medicine 
books mismade by the local pharmacist, May becomes a female Samson —for how 
$1.00 long, nobody knows. Mrs. Turner tries desperately to keep this quiet, but it 
. leaks out. Mr. Turner, who always wanted an athlete in the family, is delighted; 
a Fluff simmers with ill-concealed jealousy; the high school wrestling coach asks 
on s90 May for an assist, and the whole town becomes agog. Then the news is picked 
: up by a wire service, and repercussions spread: May is asked to pose for Life, 
break the women’s record for the javelin throw, and wrestle an alligator in Key 
West. Despite her fame, May is miserable because she and George have split 
up after a tiff over male vs. female athletes. It seems May will regress from tom- 
boy to freak, but disaster is narrowly averted, largely through Mr. Turner's” 
common sense, and life at the Turners house returns to normal bedlam. 























COMEDY 3 ACTS T T i hA N i 
By NELSON BOND S A c Oo j D 

















7 men 
5 women 

Roger Courtland is fed up with what he calls the three major ills of modern outhindiin 
civilization — regimentation, high living costs, and taxation. But where the rest e 
of us merely complain, Roger did something about it. When he found among apis 
a Revolutionary forebear’s effects a Congressional land grant giving him complete ms ame 
dominion over his ancestral estate on Long Island, Roger seceded from the Union! ee en 
Which was all very well for Roger, but most embarrassing to 200,000 or more - 
neighbors who could no longer use the state highway which Roger had blocked \ 
off pending recognition of the Free State of Courtland by the United States books 
government. With the aid of his wife, Martha, son Chip, daughter Susan, and $1.00 
her boy friend, Bill Townsend, Roger successfully maintains his frontier against ? 
State Police, busybody investigators, and even the Governor of his state. But the royalty 
tables are turned when the United States cuts off the Free State from the out- $35-$25 
side world. How Roger fights back, how Susan and Bill pursue their romance 
under these trying circumstances, how Roger finally snatches victory from de- 
feat, forms a riotous yet thought-provoking comedy your audiences will thoroughly 
enjoy. State of Mind was expanded from a successful TV play which starred 
Alan Bunce. 











SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
New York 36 The House of Plays Hollywood 46 
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For Christmas Programs 
& 
READINGS 


CHOIRS OF GOD. Leota Hulse Black. Always 
pleases. 75c¢ 

CHRISTMAS EVERYDAY. Wm. Dean Howells. 
10. min. 1958 reading from the story. Man tells 
his little daughter a story of the girl who wanted 
Christmas everyday. The Fairy granted her wish 
and there were dire results. 60c 

A CONVERT TO SANTA CLAUS. Roy Rolfe 
Gilson. 10 min. 1958 arrangement from the clever 
story. Uncle Bob tells about Santa to Billy, the 
dog. because Bobby didn't believe in Santa. De- 
lightful 


: 60c 
DO NOT OPEN ‘TIL. Amy learns that God 
loves a cheerful receiver and brings joy to her 
husband with her delight in the gift. 60c 
GIFT OF THE LITTLE SHEPHERD. Hohlfeid. 
Most effective. Carols are interspersed by a 
chorus. 5c 
GOING DOWN. Humorous monolog portray- 
ing the “frenzy that reigns after Christmas as 
people rush to exchange gifts." 60c 
IS CHRISTMAS OVER? W. J. Cameron. From 
one of his radio talks on Ford Sunday Evening 


Hour. 50c 
JEWELS OF THE MAGUS. Hohifeld. Beautiful 
story of one of the seven Magi of Greece.  60c 
LITTLE HUNCHBACK ZIA. Burnett. 60c 
LITTLEST ANGEL. Charles Tazewell. From the 
book. Beautiful for any occasion. 75c 
MA MAKES MERRY and MA DOES HER 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. Black. Two of the 
best humorous reading for the season. Each, 60c 
THE MOUSE THAT DIDN'T BELIEVE IN SANTA 
CLAUS. Eugene Field. From the story recom- 
mended by Charles Laughton. 50c 
O CHRISTMAS TREE. Edith Squier. 1958 humor- 
ous reading. Poor Mr. Pleek shows many trees, 
but none suits the woman. At her request, he 
makes a tree out of two—and then a pine needle 
falis! Very, very funny. 60c 
OTHER WISE MAN. Van Dyke. From one of 
the most beautiful of all Christmas stories. 75c 
STRANGE CHRISTMAS DINNER. Margaret 
Cousins. From an enchanting story. 60c 
SUBSTITUTE SANTA. 8. J. Chute. From the 
appealing story. ee - a tramp, a boy, and a 
pawnbroker are the characters. The boy, with 
the coveted harmonica cupped in his hands 
played "Glory to the new-born King."" And there 
began to spread through Barney ‘'a glow he had 
thought came only in a bottle." 75c¢ 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


(Non Royalty) 


AT THE GiFT SHOP. Mary Louise Kempe. 
1958 rhymed playlet for 12 children. A humorous, 
pretty play in costume. For its ease of produc- 
tion we believe you will not find another enter- 
tainment more effective. 60c 

BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. Phelps. Comedy. 
From the beloved story. 4m., 6f. 

CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. Mahood. 4f. Women 
learn the true Spirit of Christmas. A colorful 
play centered around a booth in the bazaar. 50c 

CHRISTMAS TREE HAS ROOTS. Mahood. | m.., 
5f. Kay wishes their tree to have modern colors 
like her friend, Jennifer's. Jennifer comes and is 
charmed with all the old time decorations. Filled 
with old time Christmas cheer. 60c 

HERBIE'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 3m., 4f. 
Good comedy for the teen-agers. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS. From the first act of 
Pauline Phelps’ "Little Women." 6 f. 50c 
ONE NIGHT IN BETHLEHEM. Asbrand. Pageant 
Play. 13 principals and chorus. 50c 
OTHER WISE MAN. ODramatized from Van 
Dyke's beloved story by Pauline Phelps. 6m., 
2f., and reader. 60c 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHRISTMAS TREE ANGEL. Time and cast 
flexible. All ages. A little angel comes to earth 
to tell the story of the first Christmas, but so 
few would listen. There is the singing of familiar 
carols, and choral speaking by a chorus of 
angels. 60c 
LET US RECEIVE CHRISTMAS. Miriam Baker. 
A Nativity pageant and carol service. Varied 

60c 


cast. 

LET'S TALK TURKEY. G. Robert Simmons. 
8 min. 1958 comedy skit for 3 characters and 
reader. Ciem, slow at going and thinking, is to 
catch Chilly te the gobbler, for next day's 
dinner. Frantic Frances is the heroine. 60c 

STAR OF THE EAST. Hohlifeld. Pageant. A 
program for entire school. Length and cast 
elastic. The stars meet to choose the one most 
fitted to carry the message of good tidings. 60c 


These and many other outstanding numbers 
ore listed in our 1959 catalog. 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 


1631 S. Paxton St. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














A Dramatic Arts Center including a modern theater is proposed in the $24,350,000 
Building and Development Program announced by Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR GOALS 
FOR 1958-59? 


HAT constitutes a live high school thea- 
ter program? Here are our suggestions 
for this coming school year: 

1. Presentation of worthwhile plays so that 
you earn the respect of your administra- 
tion, your faculty, your student body, 
your parents, and your community. 

2. Business efficiency and accurate manage- 
ment both within your troupe and with 
your plays. 

8. Participation in community theater activi- 
ties. 

Cooperation with other school activities 
and an appreciation of their achieve- 
ments. 

5. Attendance at and participation in area 
and state theater conferences and festivals. 

6. New goals set for the year; as, purchase 
of new scenery and lights; attendance at 
some commercial or university theater to 
see outstanding Broadway plays; plans to 
finance expenses to national conferences 
(Indiana University, June, 1960); serv- 
ices to worthwhile community and nation- 
al projects (Community Chest, Red Cross, 
Cancer and Polio Drives, Etc. ); an enter- 
tainment center from which available tal- 
ent may be requested by service clubs, 
community organizations, churches, etc. 

The prestige of your Thespian troupe and of 

your dramatic arts program must be earned. 
It will not be Bee Be to you on a silver platter. 
Our most successful schools in high school 
theater fought a good fight for recognition 
throughout the years — and won! 


NOW IS THE TIME 


O not wait too long to apply for admission 

to a college or university of your choice 
—or you may be left holding the proverbial 
bag. Enrollments are up, and living quarters 
are shrinking yearly. It is better to be too 
early than too late. Get that application in by 
the first of the year. 

If you are interested in schools with recom- 
mended speech and theater courses, you will 
find a number of school advertisements in this 
issue and all forthcoming issues. These schools 
are among the “tops” in our country. 

For example, we wish to call your attention 
to the season playbill of the Wisconsin Players, 
University of Wisconsin for 1958-59: Tiger at 
the Gates, October 21-25; Three Men on a 
Horse, December 9-13; Oklahoma, February 
93-28; The Importance of Being Earnest, April 


921-25: and The Corn Is Green, May 5-9. All 
our Wisconsin troupes and those in adjoining 
states should plan at least one visit to this 
school to see one of these plays. 

And you from faraway places who are inter- 
ested in enrolling at the University of Wisconsin 
should visit this school over one of these week- 
ends. Tickets may be purchased in advance 
for the entire series or for single plays by writ- 
ing to the Wisconsin Players, Wisconsin Union 
Theater, 770 Langdon Street, Madison 10, Wis- 
consin. | 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has announced recently that a 
Dramatic Arts Center including a modern thea- 
ter is proposed in its $24,350,000. Building and 
Development Program. The $2,000.000. build- 
ing, pictured above in a_ three-dimensional 
model, will include rehearsal rooms, classrooms, 
set construction areas and backstage facilities. 
When completed, the new Center will be lo- 
cated behind the College of Fine Arts where 
present Sylvan Outdoor Theater is located. 

You out California way should not miss the 
two productions scheduled at San Jose State 
College, San Jose. Plan to see The Lower 
Depths on Nov. 14, 15, 19 and The Thieves 
Carnival on Dec. 5, 6, and 10 through 18. Con- 
tact Prof. Hugh W. Gillis, Department of 
Speech and Drama, for ticket reservations. 


INTERESTED IN A NEW 
SPOTLIGHT? 


A new brochure which tells how spotlights 
can best be utilized in theaters, schools, 
hotels, auditoriums, arenas, and stadiums has 
just been issued by The Strong Electric Cor- 
poration. It fully describes and illustrates both 
incandescent and carbon arc type spotlights, 
gives the potential of various models, and makes 
oh - eggnateaaiaacaa as to proper application of 
each. 

A free copy will be sent to anyone address 
ing their request to The Strong Electric Cor 
poration, 104 City Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
TAPE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


UTH Y. Terry, Sponsor, Troupe 704, Mus- 

kegon, Michigan, Sr. High School, is the 
originator of the International Tape Exchange 
Program, which at present embraces about 300 
schools. She is very much interested in reach- 
ing additional schools in the United States 
which are willing to exchange tapes with schools 
in foreign countries. If your school is interested 
in exchanging tapes and is willing to have its 
name and address published, please contact 
Miss Terry at her home address: 834 Ruddiman 
Avenue, North Muskegon, Michigan. 
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AN EXCITING NEW PLAY 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


TAD MOSEL'S 


THE FIVE-DOLLAR BILL 








All . ‘ 

ing 3 ACTS 6M,6W ONE SET Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn starred in 

his the first production of this outstanding play 

er- by the prize-winning author, Tad Mosel. A 

ok. pleasant family enjoying a happy summer 

- vacation — occupied with picnics, dates and 

- dances— is suddenly stunned when the 

J younger son, a sensitive and talented young 

rt man, steals five dollars. Then with skill and 

~ dramatic force the play explores the ex- 

~ plosive drama under the surface of this 

ms, | 3 cheerful scene. This is an extraordinarily 

1€S. oe : . ‘ 

lo- mgs well-written play, which deals with young 

" people in an extraordinarily intelligent 

er: a fashion. You will find in it some especially 

— challenging roles for your cast, and your 

om audience will experience a dramatic and 

’ thought-provoking evening in the theatre. 
Playbooks, 90c Royalty, $25.00 
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ACCENTUATE THE 
POSITIVE — 


with these new Eldridge royalty plays. 


THE HIGH, WHITE STAR, by Tom Erhard. 
(4m., 9 w.) 

About high school students and their problems 

of “‘cribbing'' — and how they solve them. Good 

comedy. For an outline on the author and origin- 

al producer, see May issue of ‘‘Dramatics’’, ‘Try 

a ‘Resident’ Playwright.’ 


HOST TO A GHOST, by LeRoma Eshbach Greth. 
(5m., 6w., I ghost, extras) 


Comedy, ghosts and chills bound aplenty in this 
quickly moving plot of Suzanna Craine, hung 
over 100 years ago for her crimes, but seemingly 
ever-present. Excellent mystery, surprise ending, 
and good characterizations. 


PICK A DILLY, by Jay Tobias 
(7 m., 9 w.) 


As always, it's bedlam when Tobias runs rampant 
with his characters and imagination. Lots of 
comedy, mystery and chills when Old Betsy, the 
Horrendous Hag and Arzariah Coffin, the Mad 
Mortician go to work on the heirs of Jason 
Strong's will. 


Royalty $10 on above plays 


NEW NON ROYALTY 
REST, YE MERRY GENTLEMEN!, 
by Frank Magary. 

(3 m., 7 w.) 


A Three-Act Christmas comedy, which can be 
effectively given any time of the year. The theme 
—the age old conflict—who does the most 
work, man or woman. Strictly comedy and fun. 


Playbooks 75c each. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 











PLAYS 


for Contests 





For Love of a House 

How to Propose 

Thank You, Dr. 

Rehearsal 

The Tangled Web 
Thursday Evening 

The Enemy, Act III 

The Valiant 

Good Medicine 

Search Me 

The Birthday of the Infanta 
Highness 

Jazz and Minuet 

The Knave of Hearts 
Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 

The Unseen 

One Red Rose 

Parade at the Devil’s Bridge 
The Sausage-Maker’s Interlude 


The Gardener Who Was Afraid 
of Death 


A free descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
119 West 40th Street New York 18 
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EAVES’ AWARD: $500 


HE American Educational Theater 

Association announces that Eaves 
Costume Company, in anticipation of the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
company, has established two Annual 
Eaves Awards, which will be presented 
with the cooperation of and in association 
with the American Educational Theater 
Association. Announcement of the Awards 
was made after meetings between Pro- 
fessor Edward C. Cole, of the Yale 
Drama School, who is President of 
AETA, and Charles Geoly, President of 
Eaves Costume Company. 

One Award of $1000.00 will go annu- 
ally to an individual or group in the 
university, college, or community theater 
bracket. The other award of $500 will 
go to an individual or group functioning 
in the field of high school theater pro- 
duction. The recipients of the awards 
will be chosen by The Awards Commit- 
tee of the American Educational Theater 
Association and presentation of the 
awards for 1958 will be made at the 
Awards Dinner at The Blackstone Hotel 
in Chicago on December 30, held during 
the AETA annual convention in Chicago 
at that time. 

Eaves Costume Company was opened 
in 1863 by Albert G. Eaves at 63 E. 
12th Street, New York City. Charles 
Geoly went to work for Eaves as an 
errand boy in 1896. In 1909 he bought 
a controlling interest in the firm. Today 
Eaves is housed in its own 14 story 
building at 151 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 

Since the days Eaves opened its doors 
it has become renowned for supplying 
the costumes to any and all kinds of 
theatrical productions, whether big or 
small, in schools or colleges, professional 
or amateur, in the hinterland or on 
Broadway. 

At the time of signing the agreement 
with Prof. Cole of AETA Andrew Geoly 
said that he and his father (Charles) 
and so many of the Eaves staff look back 
with such nostalgic pleasure upon their 
service to and association with the non- 
professional theater and that the approach 
of the 100th anniversary of Eaves’ found- 
ing seemed just the time in Eaves’ history 
to do something to “commemorate the 
past and inspire the future.” 

The Eaves Awards recipients, who 
will be chosen by the AETA Awards 
Committee, may be individuals, groups, 
schools, or even perhaps communities, 
who have distinguished themselves, and 
the non-professional theater, for the 
quality, foresight, visualization, and lead- 
ership of their theater standards and 
work. The choice of the judges is not 
limited by any restrictions of any kind 
other than that the theater activity of the 
recipients shall have occurred in the 
United States. Any person or any grou 
in any school, college, university, hig 
school, private school, community thea- 
ter or little theater, of any denomination, 
color or creed, including playwrights, 
composers, lyricists, actors, directors, 
managers, designers, technicians, or any- 
one else active in the non-professional 
theater in the United States who, in the 
eyes of the judges merits an Annual 
Eaves Award, is eligible. 


ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
also 


ROS COLEN E 


The Colored Moistureproof Piastic Sheets 


SPECIFY ‘‘ROSCO" the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 





GELATINE SHEETS 





Book Collections of 
Royalty-free Plays 


Standard Clothbound Editions 








New 1958 Publications 


A TREASURY OF CHRISTMAS PLAY* 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


Young actors everywhere will welcome these 40 tradi- 
tional and modern one-act Christmas plays. Entertain- 
ing comedies, dramatizations of the Christmas Story, 
legends, and fantasies are included here to meet the 
perennial demand for new plays that make real the 
meaning and message of Christmas. The plays are 
arranged by age groups and offer a wide choice of 
material. 


Lower Grades through Senior High 509 pages; $5.00 


RADIO PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE* 
by Lewy Olfson 


The dramatic suspense and rich language of Shake- 
speare’s plays have been faithfully retained in these 
skillful half-hour adaptations of ten famous comedies 
and tragedies: A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, As You 
Like It, The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, 
Hamlet, King Lear, and Macbeth. The plays may be 
performed satisfactorily over school loud-speaker sys- 
tems or simply as classroom exercises without special 
equipment. They may be read aloud with or without 


a dummy microphone, or acted out in a fully equipped 
studio. 


Junior and Senior High 193 pages; $3.75 


GOLD MEDAL PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS* 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Boys and girls will delight in the wide variety of 
themes, characters, and settings in these 30 dramas 
covering major and minor holidays throughout the year. 
The plays are simple for young players to produce, are 
guaranteed to entertain their audiences, and give extra 
meaning to the celebration of special occasions. For 
two successive years, 1956 and 1957, Helen Louise~ 
Miller won a George Washington Gold Medal for Play- 


writing awarded by the Freedom Foundation at Valley 
Forge. 


Lower and Middle Grades 432 pages; $4.75 


Recently Published 


TEEN-AGE PLAYS FOR ALL OCCASIONS* 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Twenty-two lively, one-act plays for junior and senior 
high school players by two well-known playwrights 
for young people. In addition to the major holidays, 
there are dramas for Mother’s Day, Election Day, and 
Graduation. 


Junior and Senior High 465 pages; $5.00 


BLUE-RIBBON PLAYS FOR GRADUATION*® 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


This book contains an exciting variety of dramatic 
material to highlight graduation and promotion exer- 
cises, including an impressive pageant on the long 
struggle for human rights, a song pageant on the 
growth of America, light comedies, etc. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pages; $3.50 


* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
w Wilson Catalog Cards Available. 
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PAGEANTRY 


Pageantry in America 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 


ORT Louis de la Louisaiane spelled 

isolation and loneliness to the group 

of French soldiers stationed there 
in 1704. Fort Louis, a typical pioneer 
military outpost, stood on the present 
site of Mobile, Alabama. Stretched be- 
hind it were the green arms of a virgin 
forest. Spread before it were the vast 
reaches of Mobile Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

It was early spring; the Lenten season 
was just ahead. Thoughts of everyone 
turned toward home and customs they 
had left behind. Since they could not 
be at home to celebrate, why not have 
their own Mardi Gras? Out of these 
human desires for the accepted way of 
life natural to them was born the Ameri- 
can Pageant. 

So the soldiers at Fort Louis in “New 
France” celebrated Shrove Tuesday, the 
day before Ash Wednesday, with mask- 
ing and revelry. Sometime during the 
first Mardi Gras each participant must 
have remembered that “at home” Shrove 
Tuesday was called “Fat Tuesday” in 
deference to the fat ox that was cere- 
moniously paraded through the streets 
of every “home town” in France in prep- 
aration for the great feast held just be- 
fore the long and devoutly observed 
Lenten season. 

The next fourteen or fifteen years saw 
the French gradually move west along 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico. 
As they moved ever westward, these peo- 
ple carried with them not only their 
household goods but their social customs 
and native language. When a trading 
post, later to become the famous city of 
New Orleans, was opened in 1718 on the 
banks of the “Father-of-Waters,” the 
French settled down.to continue as near- 


SOR 


seas. 





The Jose Gasparilla, world’s only fully- 
rigged pirate ship, leads the annual 
Gasparilla Pirate Invasion of Tampa 

in a spectacle unique in American 
pageantry. 





ly as possible life as they had known it. 
As the first spring approached, they did 
the natural thing by celebrating Mardi 
Gras. Annually the carnival season of 
masked celebration preceded Lent in 
New Orleans. So strongly implanted did 
the custom become that it survived the 
years of Spanish influence and carried 
over into the years after Louisiana be- 
came a part of the United States. Most 
all other French customs, including their 
language, have become history; but with 
the passing years Mardi Gras has grown. 
Today it is one of the outstanding pre- 
sentations of pageantry in America. 
Until 1857 it retained a sort of free 
carnival atmosphere. There was masking 








Lighted <by flares and flambeaux, many of the parades during the New Orleans Mardi 
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Gras season are held at night. Here is a close up of one of the papier mache creations 
passing City Hall where the king is toasted by the Mayor. 
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and dancing revelry, but that year a 
group of people moved from Mobile, 
Alabama, to New Orleans and brought 
with them the custom of organized 
masked parades. Thus the first spec- 
tacular parades with floats on wheels, 
“wagon stages,” were seen in New Or- 
leans. 

At this time the “Mystic Krewe ‘of 
Comus” was organized and presented its 
first of many beautiful torchlight pro- 
cessions. Its theme was woven around 
the demon actors in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. The Krewe of Comus still parades 
on floats at night each carnival season. 

In 1861 war engulfed the. United 
States. During the four tragic years of 
the War Between the States Mardi Gras 
was suspended. It was reborn around 
1869. It was then completely reorgan- 
ized. It became after that time an es- 
tablished affair. 

“King Rex” was created in 1872. Rex 
rules the city on Shrove Tuesday. Around 
noon on his one day of supreme rule 
King Rex is driven through the streets 
followed by cars filled with attendants 
who are both masked and demonstrative. 
For ten days preceding the Lenten sea- 
son there is much masking and dancing 
as well as every form of private social 
function. 

The climax of the day is the-at-least- 
three-hour-long torchlight parade of 
Comus and his mystic “krewe.” Large 
floats on wheels, of papier-maché crea- 
tions in brilliant colors, depict historical, 
legendary, and mythological themes. 
These floats-on-wheels remind one of the 
pageant wagons in England when Shake- 
speare was a boy that told Bible stories 
then known as “mystery” or “miracle” 
plays. 

The next day being Ash Wednesday, 
the people of New Orleans dutifully at- 
tend church and reverently enter the 
Lenten season. 

The Tournament of Roses — the beau- 
tiful pageant carnival held each New 
Years Day in Pasadena, California — is 
somewhat like the original ones of Eng- 
land. Each float is made entirely of 
fresh flowers (usually roses) and _ has 
either a special significance or is a com- 
plementary theme. Thus each float is a 
“scene” or part of the whole show. 

The city of St. Louis has her festival 
of the Veiled Prophet, while all of Flori- 
da enjoys the Gasparilla Pirate Festival 
which is held at Tampa. For more than 
fifty years, once each spring, the half- 
legendary, half-historically famous “Mys- 
tic Krewe of Gasparilla” sails into Tampa 
Bay and takes captive the willing and 
celebrating city. Later the same day the 
spectacular parade of beautiful floats on 
wheels winds its way through the streets 
of the city. There is the usual king and 
queen, and days of parades and cele- 
brations follow. The Mummers Parade 
held on New Year’s Day in Philadelphia 
is another good example of this type of 
pageantry. 

For hundreds of years communities 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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ALABAMA 
Florence Pass 
Birmingham, 

Ensley H.S. 





ARIZONA 


Lioyd E. Roberts 
Tucson Sr. H.S. 
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FLORIDA 


ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA FLORIDA 
Marie T. Pierce Delos O’Brian Mrs. Lou D. McLean Charles R. Trumbo 
Marked Tree H.S. Redding, Shasta Miami, Southwest Bartow H.S. 


Union H:.S. Jr. Sr. H.S. 








FLORIDA 
Ardath E. Pierce 


Jacksonville Beach, 


Fletcher H.S. 





ILLINOIS 
Robert J. Phillips 
Lansing, Thornton 

Fractional Twp. 
South Branch H.S. 


Champagne 





ILLINOIS 
Marion Stuart 


ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA KANSAS 
Richard Claridge Juanita Shearer Dorothy Nickols Margaret Brennan 
H.S. Wood River, East Brazil H.S. Ottumwa H.S. Dodge City Sr. H.S. 


Alton-Wood River H.S. 


If you have not yet met YOUR Regional Director, do so at the next Regional 


NOT PICTURED 


CALIFORNIA 


Barbara Shields 
N. Hollywood Sr. H.S. 


COLORADO 


Homer L. Paris 
Colorado Springs, H.S. 


DELAWARE 


Mabel W. Henry 
Wilmington H.S. 


GEORGIA 


Hubert A. Jernigan 
Avondale Estates, 
Avondale H.S. 


Conference to be held in your state. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Emmy Lou Patton 
Jackson, Murrah H.S. 








MISSOURI 
Clifford Haislip eo 


re Central MASSACHUSETTS 
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MICHIGA 
Margaret L. Meyn 
Benton Harbor H.:S. 





MICHIGAN 


Leitha V. Perkins 
Midland Sr. H.S. 


Nancy Fay Fox 
Marblehead H.:S. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Florence Bruhn 
Watertown, Sr. H.S. 


TEXAS 


Ruth Denny 
Houston, Og Lamar 
H.S. 





NEW YORK 


Charles L. 
Port Jefferson H.S. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ruth E. French 


Atlantic City H.S. 
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NEW YORK 


Bob Timerson 
Trumansburg H.S. 





TENNESSEE UTAH 
Freda Kenner Max C. Golightly 
tees aes Provo, Brigham 
H 


NEBRASKA 


Margaret A. Nielsen 
Omaha, North H:S. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PROVINCE 


Barbara Wellington 


MONTANA 


Frederick K. Miller 
Billings Sr. H.S. 


Jones 


Fall River, Durfee H.S. 





OHIO 


Jefferson H.S. 


Central H:S. 





W. VIRGINIA 
Harry T. Leeper 
Fairmont, East H.S. 
S. Young Univ. H.S. H.S. H.S, 


WASHINGTON 


Lillian Grace Brown 
Wenatchee H.S. 


VIRGINIA WISCONSIN 


Constance C. Case 
West Allis, Central 


Genevieve Dickinson 
Roanoke, Fleming 








OKLAHOMA OREGON PENNSYLVANIA 
Florence E. Hill Maybelle Conger Melba Day Sparks Margaretta Hallock 
Canton, Lehman H.S. Oklahoma City ‘ Portiond, York, Wm. Penn Sr. 





MARYLAND 
Helen S. Smith 
Cumberland, 
Ft. Hill HS. 


NATIONAL THESPIAN REGIONAL DIRECTORS 1958-1959 





MINNESOTA 


Elizabeth Giervik 
Ely, Memorial H.S. 







NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Marie D. Forsberg 
Laconia H.S. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jean E. Donahey 
Brownsville, John A. 
.Broshear, Sr. H.S. 


WYOMING 


Stelia Anker 
Thermopolis, Hot 
Springs Co, H.S. 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 


The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin 


By DELWIN B. 


\X J HEN Leonard Bernstein’s latest 
musical production, West Side 
Story, reached Broadway, many 

critics found it evolutionary, if not revo- 

lutionary, in form and theme. But fifty 
years earlier, when a singing waiter from 

New York’s East Side wrote his first 

song, “Marie from Sunny Italy” and 

when another East Side boy stood listen- 
ing entranced to an automatic piano 

version of Rubenstein’s “Melody in F,” a 

similar evolution no less startling and 

dynamic than todays West Side Story 
was in store for America’s musical thea- 
ter. The two boys were Irving Berlin 
and George Gershwin. Their lives and 
their music, which might be aptly titled 

“The East Side Story,’ provide a color- 

ful and vital chapter in the history of 

America’s musical theater. 

Irving Berlin (Israe] Balline), quiet, 
gentle, with a voice so thin and raspy 
that one comedian said, “You gotta hug 
‘im, to hear ‘im,’ was born in Russia in 
1888. At the age of four he came to 
America with his father, a rabbi, and 
became a distinct product of the teeming 
life of New York’s lower East Side. He 
heard his father’s liturgical chants and 
prayers mingled with the street noises 
and brassy tunes of the many drinking 
establishments. At fourteen he left his 
impoverished family and supported him- 
self with a variety of jobs including street 
singing and waiting on tables in a Bow- 
ery saloon. As a singing waiter he wrote 


DUSENBURY 


the lyrics to “Marie from Sunny Italy,” 
receiving thirty-three cents royalty. In 
1909 he collaborated on his first Broad- 
way show, Jolly Bachelors, and two years 
later, his first major song, “Alexander's 
Ragtime Band,” was published. 

While Berlin did not invent ragtime, 
he soon became “The Ragtime King.” 
Actually ragtime with its 2/4 and 4/4 
rhythm developed in the dimly-lighted 
saloons of Chicago and points west and 
south where negro pianists thumped 
away at piano rags. “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band,” however, swept the country 
and was the beginning of a career which 
was to include more than sixteen Holly- 
wood musicals, sixteen Broadway shows, 
two famous Army musical revues and 
more than 1,000 popular songs. As 
George Gershwin said of him: 

His ideas are endless. His songs are 
exquisite cameos of perfection. Each one 
is as beautiful as its neighbor. Irving 
Berlin is America’s Franz Schubert. 

After his first full-length Broadway 
revue, Watch Your Step (1916), starring 
the famous dance team, Vernon and 
Irene Castle, was produced, Berlin was 
engaged by Ziegfeld to write for the 
famed Follies. This assignment was in- 
terrupted by his brief Army career when 
he wrote his soldier revue, Yip, Yip, 
Yaphank (1918), “a musical mess cooked 
up by the boys of Camp Upton.” Twen- 
ty-five years later in his second Army 
revue, This Is the Army (1953), he ap- 








Photo courtesy of USO-Camp Shows 


Girl Crazy, as produced by the USO Camp Shows with simplified unit scenery, 


is a delightful combination of memorable songs and good comedy scenes. 
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Photo courtesy, RKO-Radio Pictures 


Irving Berlin, America’s one-man “Hit 

Parade,’’ whose Watch Your Step (191 4) 

was the first completely syncopated score 

in ragtime rhythm in America’s musical 
theater history 











peared in his 1918 uniform and sang the 
well-known song, “Oh, How I Hate To 
Get Up in the Morning,” which he had 
written for the earlier show. After World 
War I Berlin continued writing for the 
Follies and composed one of his favorite 
songs, “A Pretty Girl Is like a Melody.” 

From 1921 to 1925 he wrote the music 
for his own Music Box Revues,* which 
he produced with Sam H. Harris in their 
own Music Box Theater. These revues 
were noted for their good taste, bright 
stars, and gay entertainment. For a time 
Berlin devoted himself to writing bal- 
lads and occasional songs for other 
shows, but in 1932 he returned to Broad- 
way with Face the Music, a topical 
satire, written in collaboration with Moss 
Hart. Face the Music starred Mary 
Boland as the wealthy Mrs. Martin Van 
Buren Meshbesher who wants to pro- 
duce a Broadway show which will guar- 
antee to lose money. Actually Face th 
Music was more than entertainment wit 


its topical satire on the depression ané 


the Broadway theater in general. Hai 
and Berlin followed it with a straight 
topical revue, As Thousands Ched- 
(1933), satirizing prominent news fi¢l 
ures of the day. Clifton Webb desertet 
his dancing to appear as Mahatm- 
Ghandi and John D. Rockefeller; Hele’ 
Broderick impersonated Mrs. Herbe® 
Hoover and Queen Mary; and in her lad 
Broadway appearance Marilyn Mille 
was seen as Joan Crawford and Lyn? 
Fontanne. The real hits of the show 
however, were Ethel Waters singin 
“Heat Wave,” and the first act finale 
with the memorable “Easter Parade.’ 
After another political satire, Louisiana 
Purchase (1940), to be discussed in a 
later article, and a Hollywood sojourn 


(Continued on Page 29) 
* DRAMATICS, March, 1958, p. 26 
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HE 
TROUPE 98 Nancy Stringer 170 Jim Hedrick 253 Jane Miller 336 James Wilson 
1 Maureen Rodgers 99 Mike Butcher 173 Gary Norman 254 Marie D. McCarthy 338 Joe Mack Tinnen 
Whitney Stevens Susan Stalnaker 174 Martha Nicholls 255 Betty J. Etienne 340 Shirley Girkin 
2 Lyn Condit 101 Gary Rayburn 175 Roberta Wasson Berta Sanders Meredith Roberts 
8 Harold McDougal 102 Tom Stribling Steve Schlow 256 Neil Cassidy 341 Carolyn Pearce 
4 Gary Bacon 103 Rene’ Krenger 177 William A. Phillips, Jr. 257 Michael Knoblauh 342 Holly Holzworth 
Elanie Moore Rick Price 178 Barbara Jean Brown 258 Bill Bostick Holyce Figg 
6 Bill Williams 105 Linda Johnson Lawrence M. Berarducci 259 Janet Butterfield 343 Alan Varner 
Barbara Ewell 106 Julie Vance 181 Wayne Finney Thomas Knowles Joanna Lyon 
Shirley Henson Penny Peterson 182 Penelope C. Diehl 260 Joan Murray Sondra Gaskil 
Nancy Hartman 108 Thomas Saunders 185 Charlotte Floyd Larkin Dunford 345 Gaylord Van Dusen 
7 Gracie Dague Judy Lengfelder Dianne Stillwell Nancy Davis 348 Grant Marlowe 
8 Charlotte Kunkle Tom Pollard 186 Kaye Brown Charles McGlothlin 349 Benton Smith 
12 Michael Welch Marjorie Selden Carolyn Wellborn 261 Virginia Weech Donna Burns 
16 William Humm 110 Joyce Peters 187 Allan Jones 263 Ellen Danielson 351 Douglas Johnson 
17 Roland Greuel Alan Anderson Carolyn Dundore 264 Ivan Young 353 Don Ferguson 
18 Gerry Troy 115 Mary Ida Farmer 188 Joe Dispenza 266 Janet Barnes Linda Marshall 
Margaret Henning 116 Cynthia Price Carol Cincerelli Penny King 355 Eva Hardy 
19 Paul Glickler Diane McDonald 190 Sue Wright 267 Brent Noel 357 Vicki Young 
Miriam Schiff 118 Kay Saunders Mike Lauf 271 Sharon Safford 359 Patrick McDonough 
21 Brenda Dudziak 120 Lee Manning 191 Bud Welz George Votava 360 Patricia Krupinski 
Larry Bingman Sybil Henefield Bill Beeman 272 Francis Von Feldt Joyce Kitsmiller 
23 Carroll Travis 121 Sharon J. Blankenship 192 Ruth Sigmund Angela Antonelli 361 Mychelle Hunter 
= Cathy Markey Roger M. Lang Jack Brown 276 Barbara Greene 364 Carole Sprinchorn 
ie | 24 David Dawson 122 Henry Good 193 Kathie Say Ellen Meyer 365 Sally Hunter 
. Mary Sue Staton Carol Brown William Merchant 277 Tony Mills 366 Terry Schwab 
-O | 96 Nancy Morris 123 Tom Waechter 197 Elza Daugherty Juliene Cargill 369 Barbara Shippey 
id | 27 Wilford Swisher David Vos 198 Suzanne Bennett 279 Margaret Wright 370 Linda Phillips 
ld Winifred Butler Preston Steenhoek 200 Virginia Hawkins David B. Smith Robert Vance 
e | 29 Anne Lindower 124 Rosalie King Herschiel Sims 281 Carol Holman 371 Carleen Heimbach 
. 31 Marie Watson Janet Parker 202 Bill Blanton Bonnie Elliott 372 Luella Miller 
te Clydell Hollon 126 Kelly Webb 204 George L. Sledge 283 Raymond Edmonds 373 Rolene Macrini 
. | 83 Gary Lucas Betty Lookiebill Lester Beavers 284 Judith Cockran 376 Paul Harmelin 
ic | 34 Robert Parker 127 James Wilson 205 Beth Koare Janet Poling Linda Githens 
h | 3 Kenneth Laban Suzanne Kurland Bobby R. Satterthwarte 286 Fred Sachs 377 Susan Shanks 
“1 36 Maryann Wolford 128 Gloria Williams 207 Judy Prout 287 Richard Sanders 378 Fairry Ware 
‘IT Lee Van Valkenburg Minnie Royal 208 Linda Jo Pace Joyce Jones Gary Taliaferro 
es | 38 Beverly Jo Smith 129 Sandra Herod Charlotte Wickstrom 288 Janet Newhouse 381 Barbara Nugent 
ht John Powell 130 Gaylord L. Mercer 209 John Ward 289 Jeanne McPherson Alan Nelson 
41 Marcia Fieselman 132 Paul Forrest 210 Patricia Newman 291 Nancy Hamm 382 Anita Otto 
ne William Davis 133 Judie Funkhouser Barry Bray 292 Conita Stover 383 Gary Good 
l- | 45 Lynette Morgan 135 Roderick Ross 211 Gene Radtke 293 Barbara Houlihan Carolyn Randle 
er | 53 Steve Young Robin Steady 212 Annabell Powell 294 Gordon Formsma 384 Philip Freeland 
Jj. | 54 Linda Sue Conn 138 Jackson Moss Richard Moses 297 John Ingraham 385 Betty Townsend 
Kent W. Porter Ross Million 213 Mary Beth Koester 300 Carolyn Livingstone 386 Elinore Baker 
al 57 Beverly Fritsch 140 Juanita Morrison 215 Steve Gurchinoff Marvin Greene Roger Patterson 
38 Larry Houchins 141 Laurie Muntter 216 Tanya Harris 301 Marcia Parker 389 Jeannine Hutchings 
59 Linda Sue Miller Suzanne Sabatine 217 Claire White Philip Burns 390 Linda Hepler 
John Chioles 142 Bill Bissey William Hayes 302 Tex McCurley 391 Jill Flitman 
60 Jim Westerberg Linda Hollingsworth 219 Martha Scroggins 303 Evern Roy Bryna Williams 
62 Bob Andrews 143 Janet Dixon 220 Diane Frank Betty Mayne 393 Bonnie Salo 
Sharon Cromwell Sandra Rose 222 Joyce Stephens 304 David Bayne 394 Judy Freeman 
5 Kay Deeter 395 Bill O'Hara 
9 Aldena Bonahoom Carol Lee Day 
0 Jean Lorrah 397 Larry Kushkin 
Carol Bearsford Tom Bash 
3 Vickie Christensen 398 Carol McGinnis 
Hildebrand Brunssen 399 Harvey Schefsky 
5 Robert Miller 400 Barbara Federbush 
Sarah Bixler 401 Helen Hovey 
6 Lynn Christian 402 Paul Massa 
7 Judy Whittington 403 Zenobia Johnson 
8 Eileen Burke Walter Davis 
9 Michael Walton 404 Donald Hayes 
0 Roberta Moeglein John Cole 
Tom Kieren 405 Donna Buterbaugh 
1 Donald Gray 409 Joan Lane 
Camilla Furlinger George Limbrunner 
2 Douglas Dodds 411 Beverly Driver 
Stephen Talley 413 Steve Schermerhorn 
8 Mary Craig Bill Ferren 
Stanley Hess Lucile Langworthy 
William G. Moore Pamela Alston 
D Sue Elliott 414 Lane Hicks 
2. Karen Poulson Judith Milisen 
NG Marion Middleton 415 Alice Blumenberg 
a Melvin Smith Richard Greene 
Peggy Durr 416 Sheila Selfors 
m Charles Harris 418 Judith Crofut 
Warren Lewis Lynn Burns 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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As You Like It, Troupe 540, South High School, Denver, 
Colorado, Charlene Edwards, Sponsor 











AS YOU LIKE IT 


South H. S., Denver, Colorado 


[N Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Rosa- 
lind, banished from court, disguises 
herself as a boy and flees to the Forest 
of Arden, where Orlando has also taken 
refuge. As Ganymede, she ironically 
gives him lessons in how to woo his 
Rosalind, with whom he has fallen in 
love at court. Eventually she is united 
with Orlando and her father. All the 
banished are restored; the banishers re- 
form; the lovers wed. What this play 
may lack in action, however, it makes up 
for in richness of thought and poetry. 

There are only four parts for girls, 
but it is advantageous for girls to play 
boys’ roles to develop dramatic strength. 
We rounded out the cast of nearly twen- 
ty-five speaking parts plus extras with 
thirty-two students. Several doubled; 
where appropriate, girls played boys 
roles. Rehearsals lasted about six weeks, 
four days a week, an hour and a half 
a day. Our production was two hours 
and fifteen minutes long. Advanced 
students should find it as easy to do as 
the better contemporary dramas. 

We staged it on a permanent set of 
platforms, drops, columns, set pieces, 
and benches, with no change of scenery 
and a curtain only at the beginning and 
the end. The apron and the steps into 
the auditorium were also used a great 
deal. We rented most of the costumes. 
The wrestling was done, as it were, off- 
stage with the courtiers left onstage to 
act and to pantomime a scene with spec- 
tator action brought into focus by the 
clownish Touchstone, miming the wres- 
tlers. Music was limited to the role of 
Amiens. 

Our main purpose was to create a 
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modern spirit in the Elizabethan man- 
ner, It was rewarding and enriching to 
do a Shakespearian play, full-length ex- 
cept for the few cuts suggested in the 
Samuel French script that we used. 
CHARLENE EDWARDS 
Sponsor, Troupe 540 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 

Eau Claire, Wisc., High School 
“<(CHARLEY’S AUNT,” an entertain- 

ing farce by Brandon Thomas, was 
chosen as our first play of the year be- 
cause we felt that the fast-moving plot 
would hold the interest of our immature 
audience. The plot concerns two young 
Oxford students, Jack Chesney and 
Charley Wykeham, and their attempts 
to entertain two young ladies, Kitty 
Verdun and Amy Spettigue, at their 
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schools. Their need for a chaperon 
seems filled when they receive word 
that an aunt, whom they have never 
seen, is coming from Brazil for a visit. 
The boys arrange for the young ladies 
to come to tea, but at the last minute 
the aunt wires that she is unable to come, 
In desperation they prevail upon a school 
chum to dress up and impersonate her, 
The real aunt arrives anyway, bringing 
the imposter’s lady love with her, and 
a hilarious situation ensues. 

We found it necessary to adapt this 
play to fit our facilities. Originally the 
play was written for three separate sets, 
but due to limited building material and 
storage space, we used the same set for 
acts one and three and played the second 
act in front of an olio curtain. The set 
was varied through the use of props and 
set pieces. In the first act the set, which 
was painted a neutral color, was deco- 
rated to represent a room in a boys 
dormitory. The second act scene was 
made to represent a garden by using 
groundrow scenery. For the third act 
the first set was made into a drawing 
room. 

The lack of authentic costumes necessi- 
tated our moving the date of the play 
from 1892 to 1957. Another problem was 
solved when we abandoned the use of 
English accents. 

The original script called for a great 
many light changes; however, an inex- 
perienced lighting crew made it neces- 
sary for us to use straight lighting 
throughout the play. 

The play was presented two nights 
and was exceptionally well received. We 
surmounted our greatest difficulty by 
selecting this play which drew a large 
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audience and held their interest through 
the entire three acts. 
RicHARD C. WEBER 
Sponsor, Troupe 1660 


THE HEIRESS 
Naperville, Ill., Community High School 


T HAT we earnestly believe that great- 

er interest in the theater can be gen- 
erated through the dramatics program in 
the high school today, we Thespians at- 
tempt to maintain a well-balanced pro- 
gram including what we consider to be 
worthwhile plays. Since we presented 
so many comedies in the past, we select- 
ed The Heiress for our senior class play 
this year. This is a play in two acts and 
was suggested by the Henry James 
novel, Washington Square. 

The background of the play is New 
York in the 1850's. It is the moving story 
of a shy girl who falls in love with a 
charming young fortune hunter. The 
major climax comes at the end of the 
play and packs a tremendous emotional 
punch. 

Immediately after the play had been 
cast, the students began to identify them- 
selves with their characters. However, 
we felt that if the cast was really to por- 
tray their characters convincingly, they 
must be placed, and feel at home, in a 
lovely Victorian setting, wearing the au- 
thentic costumes of the period. Thus the 
stage crew and property committee did 
a great deal of research work and studied 
the Victorian period before they at- 
tempted to set up the stage. 

The action took place in the front 
parlor of Dr. Sloper's handsome home. 
A beautiful archway was constructed and 
painted. Muslin was used to create the 
illusion of the pillars of the period which 
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The Heiress, Troupe 1612, Naperville, Ill., 
Community High School, Jeneinne L. 
Warnell, Sponsor 
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Father Was a Housewife, Troupe 885, Ottawa, Kansas, High School, 
Betty Ince, Sponsor 
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outlined the archway. The material was 
attached to a wooden disc at the top, and 
the drape was then pleated and tacked 
to the edges of the top and bottom discs. 
The bottom was weighted down with 
bricks, The staircase was seen in the 
hallway beyond the arch. The crew also 
refinished the frame of an old fireplace, 
thus adding a great deal of charm to the 
set. 

The property committee visited many 
homes and antique shops in the area 
in order to find Duncan Phyfe ‘settees, 
ornate kerosene lamps, handmade gold 
leaf miniatures and candlesticks, elabo- 
rate draperies, an antique clock, chande- 
liers, Victorian portraits, and other suit- 
able properties. 

The elegant costumes were rented 
from a very reliable firm in Chicago. I 
highly recommend this procedure for a 
period play as I feel that the cast will 
do a more professional job if they know 
that they look the part. The lovely Vic- 
torian hair styles were arranged by a 
professional hair stylist who had been 
a member of our Thespian troupe. 

The Heiress has been one of our really 
successful productions, and we were 
very pleased with the finished product. 
This has indeed proved to be a most 
rewarding experience, and we will look 
forward to our next dramatic endeavor 
with great enthusiasm. 

JENEINNE L. WARNELL 
Sponsor, Troupe 1612 


FATHER WAS A HOUSEWIFE 
Ottawa, Kansas, High School 
ON two consecutive nights the junior 
class presented Father Was a House- 
wife, a three-act comedy by Ken and 
Vera Tarpley. 
This hilarious comedy evolves around 
the plot between the mother of the 


house, Ann Butler, being a successful 
doctor, and the father, Tom Butler, being 
the housewife; and an unsuccessful song 
writer. With their sixteen year-old twins, 
Julie and Doug, this play offers an en- 
joyable evening to any audience and a 
challenge to any director and cast. 

The casting is no real problem, for 
there is no excessively heavy role for 
any one character. Tom Butler carries 
the largest part which is only 250 lines. 
It helps the person portraying this part 
if he can play the piano at least with one 
finger. If not, the piano required in the 
stage setting may be a grand piano 
placed up stage and some one off stage 
may do the actual playing. Even though 
there is singing in the play which makes 
it a little unusual, Cindy Lou, a small 
speaking part, is the only person requir- 
ing a good singing voice. 

The set, which is a living room, im- 
poses only one problem, a trash chute, 
but it can be solved as suggested in the 
play book. The lighting is relatively 
simple, and the dark scene can be 
handled excellently with a blue light. 

In the back of the play book Ken 
Tarpley has placed play production notes 
based on test productions held at his 
high school. These go into complete de- 
tail for staging, lighting, props, and any 
other problems in the production of the 
play. Mr. Tarpley is to be complimented 
on this ideal way of helping any director 
and cast to put on a successful play. 

Mrs. J. D. SELLERs 
Sponsor, Troupe 885 





PUBLISHERS 


As You Like It, Charley's Aunt, Samuel French, 
Inc., New York Cit 

The Heiress, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
New York City 

Father Was a Housewife, Row, Peterson and. 
Company, Evanston, Illinois 
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THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 
CLOUD SEVEN 

DEAR DELINQUENT 

INHERIT THE WIND 

TEVYA AND HIS DAUGHTERS 
MARY STUART 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
“ME, CANDIDO !” 

| KNOCK AT THE DOOR 
THE BLOOD IS STRONG 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 


Inquiries invited. 





IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$1.50 
$1.25 
$1.50 
$1.00 
$1.25 


Not all of these titles are available for production in all territories. 
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Comedy by Ira Levin 
Adapted from the novel by Mac Hyman 


34 men (several parts can be doubled) 


3 women 
Unit set 


Books, new acting edition with suggestions for 
simplified staging, $1.00 


Write for information as to availability. 


The Story, as told by Watts, “is a classic one. Take a 
simple and lovable innocent, guileless, gullible and without 
malice, and place him in juxtaposition to the pompous 
earnestness of military discipline and bureaucracy, and you 
have the springboard for mockery that can be both devas- 
tating and heart-warming. . . . For its central figure is a 
husky and good-natured hillbilly who finally gets into the 
Air Force despite his father’s propensity for tearing up his 
draft papers. The devastation he creates among generals 
and sergeants, as well as among his fellow service men and, 
in particular, a military psychiatrist, is the subject of the 
dramatized cartoon .. . it is based on the determination of 
the hero and his pal to get transferred to the infantry. The 


mation as to prices on application. 
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LOGUE — NO CHARGE 
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“A series of hilarious cartoons .. . its gift for uproarious lampooning is matched 
only by its genial good nature.” — Watts, N.Y. Post. 


first half deals with the desperate efforts of the Air Force 
to classify this highly unclassifiable mountain boy. The 
second half sends our hero off in an airplane manned by 
some weary flying officers, most of them suffering from 
hangovers. It is an enormously comic voyage, even though 
the plane does get lost and finds itself heading towards an 
atomic explosion in Yucca Flats. . . . What makes the suc- 
cess of NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS is that its central 
character is so engaging and his adventures, whether exactly 
clear or not, are so consistently funny. There are very few 
moments when hilarious things aren't taking place, and 
there is the additional factor that you find yourself always 
pulling for its endearing hero.” 


The following publicity materials on NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS can be ordered 
through the Play Service: publicity package, advertising mats; postcards; 
posters, both Versatile and Professional sizes; and billboard displays. Infor- 


SERVICE, INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dominick Tedesco, Sponsor Troupe 286, Lake Mahopac, N. Y., Central School, presents 
to Dr. Harold Wood, Supervising Principal, Brewster, N. Y., Central School, Thespian 
Charter for the newly organized Troupe 1853, Allen R. Pike, Sponsor. 
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Grey Bread, Troupe 956, Piedmont, West Virginia, High School, 
Mary E. Bright, Sponsor As You Like It, Troupe 1610, Ursuline 
Academy, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sister Mercedes, Sponsor 


— The Boy Friend, Troupe 1700, Nottingh 
Blue Bird, Troupe 124, Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon, “3 High School, sd «Rago mis 


Melba Day Sparks, Sponsor Dorothy Duell, Sponsor 
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IN ACTION 


Our Town, Troupe 71, Geneseo, Illinois, The Curious Savage, Troupe 971, Owatonna, Minn., High School, 
Senior High School, Tom DeHaven, Sponsor Helen Steppe, Sponsor 
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D*r: Brannon, sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 1064 at John R. Rogers 
High School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, tells in this story how Children’s 
Theater remains a vital part of the 
school’s .dramatic activities by student 
vote. 

“Yes, sir —it’s Children’s Theater for 
us! That was our decision at John R. 
Rogers High School a few years back. 
A Children’s Theater show had been 
added as an extra production for two 
seasons. Because of the pressure of time 
and school calendar commitments, we 
had to give up an All School Show or 
the Children’s Play. The principal left 
the decision up to me, and I, in tum, 
put the decision to a vote of our students. 
A strong 95 per cent voted for Children’s 
Theater. 

“Why this overwhelming vote? The 
answer was that CT had a more appreci- 
ative and responsive audience, played 
to more audiences, and provided an op- 
portunity for trouping to small communi- 
ties within a radius about 100 miles of 
Spokane. 

“Seven years ago in January, 1951, we 
opened with Cinderella by Charlotte 
Chorpenning with a cast of eighteen. 
We chartered a Greyhound bus and 
rented a two-and-a-half ton truck for 
sets for our trouping. We played for 
nine weeks, one performance on each 
Friday and Saturday. 

“As a kind of celebration of our grow- 
ing success with Children’s Theater, on 
February 22, 1958, we once again opened 
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Cinderella, Troupe 1064, John R. Rogers High School, Spokane, Wash., 
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Dale Brannon, Sponsor 





with Cinderella by Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning with a cast of eleven. This time 
our sets were designed to be hauled in 
a five-by-nine trailer, much more elabo- 
rate and colorful than those for the 
original opening. Cast members also as- 
sumed important roles on the production 
staff. We were now operating as a full 
fledged trouping company of high school 
students bringing live theater to our sur- 
rounding area. In many instances this 
was the only live theater for the children 
during the whole season. The audiences 
were thoroughly entertained, and the 
company met each new situation as a 
challenge. 

“Prior to our opening performance we 
had as guests what we called ‘Our 21 
Critics.’ These critics consisted of chil- 
dren from four years of age up to twelve, 
along with their parents. After the show 








Another scene from Troupe 1064’s Children’s Theater play, Cinderella 





we all sat around in a circle and dis- 
cussed what they liked most about the 
show and what parts they really couldnt 
believe in and why. In this conference 
we picked up many ideas on how to im- 
prove the show. Especially was_ this 
analysis helpful to the individual charac- 
ters, who could soon tell from the chil- 
dren’s comments whether or not the 
characterizations had been convincing. 
We had a follow-up of this conference 
through the parents, who discussed the 
performance further with the children 
at home and reported to us further com- 
ments and suggestions. All of us re- 
learned once again how wonderful it is 
to play to such an enthusiastic group. 

“The good spirit, co-operation, and 
devotion of the high school producers 
were evident through the whole rehears- 
al and production period. Since we 
didn’t have a double cast or understudies 
for any of our roles, each boy memorized 
every male role, and each girl, every 
female role. Although the entire cast 
remained well and dependable, this al- 
most complete memorization of the script 
made for a much better understanding 
of the play and kept the actors continv- 
ally on their toes. 

“The rehearsal periods were general 
training and conditioning periods as well 
as sessions on the specific play in re- 
hearsal. For these rehearsal periods the 
entire company quickly changed to play 
clothes. When the actors came to the 
theater, there was music being played, 
and each character walked or moved to 
the music in his character; we found 
this an excellent method for developing 
concentration and rhythm. From thi 
exercise we proceeded to a short series 
of setting-up exercises, then into a few 
basic ballet exercises. By this time we 
had erased the tensions of a full day’s 
school activities and were ready to settle 
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theatre activities. 
381 pages 
18 photographs 
1l text figures 





Originally written in 1939, revised in 1950, changing 
events have made it necessary to revise this book again in 
1958. The first chapter has been completely rewritten, 
covering the history of the children’s theatre in this country 
and abroad. A new chapter has been added, giving a full, 
up-to-date picture of the children’s theatre in the United 
States. The Play List has been expanded to contain 121 
full-length titles, 40 short-length titles. 
include 17 new pictures, showing contemporary children’s 


The Children’s Theatre Press 


announces 


the third revision of 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


by Winifred Ward 


The illustrations 


theatre. 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


This important book has been the basis of the children’s 
theatre movement in America for the past twenty years, and 
its basic instructional matter on playwriting, directing, act- 
ing, costuming, house management, organization, etc., re- 
mains sound and true. Written by our foremost children’s 
theatre authority, it is the ideal text, from which most of 
the college courses in this subject are taught. 

This is a complete text-book, covering every detail con- 
nected with the organization and operation of a children’s 


$4.00 per copy 
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down to a serious two-hour rehearsal. 
The students find this procedure ‘tre- 
mendous’; group unity is achieved quick- 
ly and easily; and they feel that they are 
a ‘real trouping company. 

“The sets were designed and construct- 
ed during evenings and Saturdays by the 
eleven members of the cast. Both the 
boys and girls learned, many times the 
hard way, how to build sets. 

“While a few of our costumes were 
those used in previous shows, many were 
constructed by the actors wearing them.” 

The following news comments from 
The Spokane Review is a fine tribute 
to the work in CT of Troupe 10€4 and 
their sponsor. It-is also indicative of the 
prestige which this high school activity 
merits in Spokane. 

“Without the ‘hand is quicker than 
the eye’ production techniques of the 
movies or television, translation of the 
well-loved fairy tale, Cinderella, to the 
legitimate stage poses quite a few pro- 
duction problems. 

“Yet these were effectively overcome 
by Dale Brannon’s John Rogers High 
School drama students in their Saturday 
morning performance at the Fox theater. 
Cinderella is the fourth and final offering 
of the Children’s Theater season. 

“It’s relatively easy to produce a fairy 
godmother upon request, but it’s quite 
another matter to transform a pumpkin 
and white mice into a coach-and-four 
almost before the eyes of the viewer. A 
less ingenious and ambitious director and 
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producer might have consigned that bit 
to ‘offstage action, but not Mr. Brannon. 

“All in all, it was a bang-up conclusion 
to an outstanding Children’s Theater 
season, and the pint-sized theater crowd 
loved it... Although the first act setting 
was perhaps the more difficult to achieve 
technically with its scrim providing two 
settings in one, the second-act castle 
scene elicited ‘oohs and ‘jeeperses’ from 
the audience. Well it might, too, for it 
was colorful and imaginative. Mr. Bran- 
non is to be congratulated on a polished 
and enjoyable performance from every 
aspect.” 

This department joins the Spokane 
Review in congratulating Mr. Brannon 











Some of the 


B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, BOY 
FRIEND, CAROUSEL, CYRANO de BERGERAC, 
DuPONT SHOW of the MONTH, FIRESTONE, 
GUYS & DOLLS, HIT PARADE, LOOK HOME- 
WARD ANGEL, OKLAHOMA, PATTI PAGE 
SHOW, SHOW BOAT, SOUTH PACIFIC, ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, 
THE BELLS ARE RINGING, THE KING and |, 
THE MUSIC MAN, U.S. STEEL—THEATRE GUILD, 
WEST SIDE STORY and thousands of others. 

it's more than likely that we made the cos- 
tumes originally for the plays you will produce. 

ou may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 











and Thespians of 1064 for their fine 
work in Children’s Theater. Enthusiasm 
for this area of work is very evident in 
the report of one of Mr. Brannon’s stu- 
dents who received a full scholarship to 
attend the Children’s Theater Conference 
held in Seattle the week of August 25, 
1958. According to this scholarship dele- 
gate Carl L. Highland, one of the “great- 
est experiences of the Conference is 
meeting authors, playwrights, professors, 
teachers, and students—all of whom 
have the same desire to give children 
greater enjoyment through the stage.” 
Carl continues, “People have asked me 
if the Conference was beneficial and 
worth attending. I can say YES with a 
warm glow of satisfaction. Every phase 
of Children’s Theater is covered at the 
Conference: acting, directing, and tech- 
nical work. Children’s Theater is for 
everyone, and the Children’s Theater 
Conference is open to every interested 
person. 

In closing, Mr. Brannon, who was in 
charge of the Book Sale and Exhibit at 
the Children’s Theater Conference, com- 
ments pertinently “a phase of the Nation- 
al CTC that many of us can’t find time 
to enjoy is the Book Sale and Exhibit. 
Those of us that found the time had an 
opportunity to look over and read more 
than 346 different plays, books, etc. 
Many of these books and plays, repre- 
senting more than 40 publishers, are 
now available for purchase. (An idea 
for those groups looking for new scripts. ) 
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“LITTLE WOMEN” 
By BEVERLEY DRIVER 


| eget ‘peep into a well-known book, and 

read the characters 

By taking one inclusive look into a house 
which stirs 

With life, and love, and family cheer, as four 
sit “round the fire. 

The purpose is that they may hear a letter from 
their sire. 

For in a worn old armchair sits the mother of 
the four, 

Prepared to read these precious bits. 
sit on the floor. 

One stands behind so none may see the tear- 
drop next her nose; 

The other stands so she may hear, and yet not 
muss her clothes. 


Two girls 


The mother’s face is worn with care; the gentle 
hand of time 

Has softly touched the silken hair, the soft 
brown hair of prime, 

With snowy streaks, but does not touch her 
kindly look of love. 

This gentle heart has helped her much to raise 
her girls above 

The evils of the worldly mind and make each 

e strong. 

Now let’s see what we can find, ‘though let’s 

not keep them long. 


Meg, the eldest of the four, is pious, sweet, 
and shy. 

Her loves have been but dreams before her 
knight comes riding by. 

Not a wealthy, haughty man; a teacher, poor 
and kin 

Whom she would rather marry than the rich- 
est of mankind. 

Her light brown hair is soft and neat, her hands 
are small and white. 

She wears a bonnet in the street to help keep 
off the light. 

Meg preaches to her sisters some, but only 
for their good; 

And she is seldom cross and glum, but works 
hard, as she should. 

Like all, she has one vanity, and this one is 
her looks; 

Her bonnet, gloves, and hat must be all that 
her income brooks. 


Jo’s the tomboy of the group, she’s full of life 
and fun; 

And on she spurs her little troupe to act the 
plays shes done 

Of poisons, swords, This is 
her special art. 

She wants all lovers kept in books, not in her 
sister's heart. 

She sees that time is going by, and doesn’t 
like the thought 
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Of mary coming to untie this happy family 
not. 

Her mouth is rather comical; her eyes may 
flash with rage 

Or _ —_ pity for the banal villain on her 


She’s 5 al and thin, and awkward, and yet 
her moves have grace. 

And ’though she may seem backward, there is 
beauty in her face. 


All Beth’s dreams are strongly knit around the 
family there; 

And she is quite content to sit and watch the 
others fare 

Out upon their eager quests, so long as they 
come home. 

For her love on her sisters rests; 
urge to roam. 

Very timid, very sweet, her sisters are her 
shield 

When strangers come that she must meet; and 
she will only yield 

To friends of long acquaintanceship in visit- 
ing with ease, 

Or singing with untrembling lip, or playing 
hymns to please. 

Quietly Beth does the tasks her sisters leave 
undone. 

The only recompense she asks? —The love 


she has no 


Amy thinks she’s quite adult, and quite the 
too; 

Although _ finds it difficult to carry manners 

With os . we laughing at each word which 


doesn’t come quite right, 
And saying it is quite absurd to act so er. 


dite. 

Amy’s graceful curls are blond, her misty eyes 
are blue; 

A fairy ayonmeny with a wand for painting pic. 
tures 

She and To ‘will often fight and call each other 


names, 

But Beth will always set things right with 
songs Or funny games. 

And ’though they squabble, yet their love will 
always make them see 

That admiration lies above their urge to dis- 
agree. 

For Amy’s interest in art, and Jo’s for litera- 


ture 
Is deep embedded in each heart; and art makes 
minds mature. 


These four girls must meet the world, these 
our must battle fate. 

To see which way these four are hurled, come 
see our play at eight. 
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which she has won. 


The intricate process which takes place before opening night is 
thoroughly covered in this step-by-step guide to the techniques 
of play direction, written for the working director. Mr. Young 
discusses the selection and casting of the play, as well as every 
aspect of creating a play for an audience —first rehearsals, 
blocking the action, vocal techniques, methods of characteriza- 
tion, the complexities of rhythm and timing, final rehearsals, 
opening night. “An invaluable guide for the community theatre 
and college director.”—-RALPH BELLAMY. 


THE COMMUNITY THEATRE 


AND HOW IT WORKS 


A how-to book which provides a wealth of information essential 
to the operation of any little theatre group. Practical guidance 
on forming a new group, choosing a director, selecting plays, 
rehearsal and production techniques, theatre building and re- 
modeling programs. “Intelligent, stimulating. . 
one planning to work in that field and for everyone already 
working in it.”—-HOWARD LINDSAY. 


aE A+ o]] bookstores * HARPER & BROTHERS 


John Wray Young 


Director, Shreveport Little Theatre, and 
Vice President, American Educational Theatre Assoc. 


DIRECTING THE PLAY 


FROM SELECTION TO OPENING NIGHT 


Two authoritative handbooks 
by an author with wide 
experience in the theatre 


$3.50 


. a must for any- 


$3.50 
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ELECTRONICS ON STAGE 
By KENT GURNEY 


ee long weeks of rehearsal were over. 
The excitement of dress ‘rehearsals with 
the set, costumes, and make-up were over. 
Everything was over except the long-awaited 
production-night itself. The audience had as- 
sembled and waited expectantly for the curtain 
to rise on the first act of Mr. Barry’s Etchings, 
the first play of the season for Troupe 66. Cur- 
tain time came and our director walked from 
the wings to make an unexpected announce- 
ment. “Due to an emergency we are forced to 
make a substitution tonight. Our ‘Carrie Stan- 
wich’ will not be taken by Betsy Grissinger. 
Due to an attack of flu Betsy came at 7:00 
oclock with an acute case of laryngitis. We 
have no qualified understudy. Therefore we 
are going to try something new which we have 
seen on television. One of our experienced 
Thespians will play ‘Carrie.’ She does not know 
her lines, but after a short briefing on move- 
ment, business and characterization she will 
get her lines by use of an ear-piece and micro- 
phone off stage. Let’s see how it works.” 


It worked. The understudy came in on cue, 
kept her mind on characterization and reactions 





to others, and no one would have realized that 
she had not rehearsed with the others of the 
cast for many weeks. 


It is really a very simple arrangement re- 
quiring very little equipment. In our case 
two boys have been experimenting with sound 
equipment as a hobby. When they learned of 
our emergency, they brought their equipment 
and were ready for testing within half an hour. 
Their equipment consisted of an ear-piece of 
a hearing aid, twenty-six. feet of wire, and a 
usr: yprem When the three pieces were con- 
nected, the cord was run under the set and 
under the actor’s clothing to the ear-piece. On 
her cue line her speech was read to her from 
off-stage. If the speech was long, the reader 
broke the speech into smaller segments, spacing 
it well enough for her to grasp it a little at a 
time. The cord was long enough so that she 
had considerable freedom to move about the 
stage. It was as simple as that. 


Troupe 66 contributes this experience in the 
hope that you, too, may turn to electronics if 
ou have a similar emergency. It is much 
etter than being confined to reading lines from 
a book on opening night, or worse still, cancel- 
ling the show. 
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B’‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 














Costumes by 





On the 

American Stage over a Century 
Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 





Bi MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 





232 NORTH T1TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
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BEST THESPIANS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


419 Mary Ann Atkinson 
Joe Bumgardner 
420 Lynda Baylift 
422 Sam Davis 
423 Janis Dunnam 
425 Andrea Haas 
Larry Deutsch 
426 Larry Patnoe 
James Parochetti 
427 Thomas Prendergast 
428 Beatrice Custred 
430 Sue Kemsly 
432 Allan Kelly 


518 Anna Stonehouse 
Bil Watt 

520 Jay Holtzapple 

521 David Upton 

522 Chrystal Kellogg 
Roger James 

523 Charlotte Rossing 
Robert Schommer 

524 Edward Wheeler 

525 Jennifer Pomainville 
Claudia Koonz 

528 Duane Bauer 

529 Ann Prentice 

530 Doil Elliott 

531 Lucille Fauber 

532 Pat Allen 


1958 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1959 


ALABAMA ........ Alabama College, Montevallo, Florence Pass, Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 258, Ensley 
High School, Birmingham, November 22. 


FLORIDA ......... Boone Sr. H. S., Orlando, Paul M. Fague, Sponsor, 
(Central) Troupe 177, Program Chairman; Charles Trumbo, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 728, Bar- 

tow, Fla., H. S., March 7, 1959. 


GEORGIA ......... University of Georgia, Athens, Hubert A. Jernigan, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1128, 
Avondale High School, Avondale Estates, final date 
not yet set. 





435 Pat Turrigiano Judy Groover eee Wheaton Community High School, Wheaton, Mrs. 
Tom Guinn 533 Sandra Veatch (Northern) Birney Lytle, Sponsor, Troupe 1022, Program 
437 Marianne Raitz Curtis Nordgren Chairman; Robert J. Phillips, Regional Director 
439 Joyce Kettenhofen 534 Roger Davis and Sponsor, Troupe 18, December 6, 1958. 
= ~ soe a 537 of nosey INDIANA ......... Salem High School, Myrtle Bush, Sponsor, Troupe 
443 Arnold Johanson 538 Larry Schmidt 1229, Program Chairman; Juanita Shearer, Re- 
Gary Thurman 539 Dina Lee Anderson gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 872, Brazil 
444 Linda Brown 540 Midge LaFollette High School, November 8, 1958. 
446 Ben Goodin Dave Wheeler NEW YORK Drama Festival, State Universi f N.Y. Agri 
Bob Gould ———— le ival, e t niversity o -¥. Agri- 
450 for Yor Thomas S43 Jet Sage corel ord Tach Tete, "Allred, Now York 
451 = peanens $4 age bl Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
pe wt, ae 54 judy Lillchei e Trumansburg High School, April 29-May 3, 1959. 
Boyd Critz 546 Mike Woods OREGON ........... Oregon State College, Corvallis, Melba Day Sparks, 
453 Dorothy Lambiase 548 David Fossmeyer Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 124, Jef- 
454 Steve Nelson Joyce Stewart ferson High School, Portland, March 6, 7, 1959. 
455 Joseph Sax 550 Robert Geinderson 
Larry Weygand 552 Robert Geigle WASHINGTON ..Wenatchee, Wash., High School, Lillian Grace 


458 


460 
464 


Carol Ann Boggs 
Norma Lee Stover 
Charles Williamson 
Ellen Hanson 


Alyn Hess 


554 Terry Dugan 

Jim Leuratto 
555 Claudette Morton 
557 Jesse Waller 


Brown, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
469, April 18, 1959. 





Marilyn Miller 


467 Louise Hayes 559 Jim Spencer 
Douglas DeMuth Charles Lively 613 Jean Golliday 660 Janet Gotheridge 711 Jack Peeler 
469 Judy Siegwarth 562 Bill Monday 615 Karen Reeve Anna May Pavolsky 715 Sally Willson 
470 Toni Tennille 563 Lois Veler Jerry Wagner 661 Sharon Bishop 716 Joan Lundstrom 
471 Carole LeMoine John Carr 617 Michael Lewis 662 Janet Case Jane Johnston 
Margaret O’Meana 564 Joanne Crigger 618 Karleen Fielding 664 Jane Kohankie Richard Duncan 
472 Lynda Robberson 565 Gayle Wood Wallace Swenson 665 Danny Facemyer 717 Naomi Baker 
473 Jeanie Moore Danny J. Baker 619 Bryan Clemens Jeanie Karnes Carolyn Smith 
474 Albert Umbach 566 Judy Ross 621 Marion Weist 666 Dorothy Ferguson 718 Fredericka Stout 
Claudia Wallace Anthony Bougoukas Kaye Kenney George Landis Jimmy Wagner 
476 Wayne Peck 568 Gary Moore 622 Karolyn Garn 667 Kay Summers 719 Jimmy Johnson 
477 Beth Van Wagner Michael Fahey 623 Skip Warner Carolyn Davis Bobby Easley 
Arnold Gengerke 570 Ron Reid Carol Clifton 669 June Helm 721 John Anderson 
479 Vail Dunn Mary M. Doyle 625 Mildred Holtsclaw 670 George Ramsburg 722 Lee Scott 
John Noll 571 Kenneth Reel 626 Edward McBrayer 672 Jim Rowland Alice C. Sutton 
480 Carolyn Doan 572 Robert Farrelly 627 Kenlyn Westergren Richard White 724 Carol Borth 
Collins Smith 575 David Corning 628 George Anderson Mary Stayton Georgia Roubideaux 
Gayla Whitmore 576 Joyce Whitt Sherrie Miller Judy Chinn 727 Judy Tietz 
481 Rowland Wilson Tohn Koivisto 629 Jon Wahrer 674 Richard Rives 728 Gerald Cochran 
Carol Scovill 577 Den Debout Inez Weadock 675 Marsha Sheiness 729 Blanche Cartier 
482 Jan Griswold Pat Lescallette 630 Barbara Call 676 Matt Cooney 730 Sue Snell 
483 Lee Ranstrom 580 Rosemary Nasseff Patricia Frink 678 Linda Roberts 731 Delores Kolar 
485 Sharon Klepper Patrick Robinson 631 Janet Hall John W. Hudson Glenda Ochsner 
Carl Rowe 581 Sharon Nine 633 Fred Sears 679 Robert Burhanna 732 Mary Ann Serio 
486 Gene Wellman Charles Lewis Barbara Harrell 680 Bonnie Leifert 733 Ruby Ballentine 
Carol Kragenbrink 582 Frank Carr 634 Colleen Grundmeier Ray Maruna 734 Guy Janness 
489 Robert Sutton 584 Paula Edwards 635 Phyllis Ann Davis 682 John Bowen 735 Barbara Brann 
490 Tom Tyler 585 Scott Frye 636 Betty Warshawky Janet Hill Harriet Uhles 
491 Ward Haarbeuer Wilbur Metzger Mary Kay Decelle Jayne Kirkpatrick 736 Carolann Hoppes 
492 Samuel Wines 586 John Kinkel 637 Darlene Cornelius 684 Sandra Horger 737 Judy Hamilton 
495 Bobbie Burns 587 Patrick Harkins Richard Crow 685 Karen Hanna 741 Jackie Salamon 
498 Carol Ann Johnston Barbara Graham 638 Muriel Barnes Charles Thomas Fulmer 743 Nancy Adams 
Robert Powell 589 Dee Harper Mary Terrazas 686 Lyle Chaffee Linda Allen 
499 Robert Thompson 590 Rita Costa 639 Larry Borden 687 Ronnie Cody 745 Cordelia Brown 
500 Jane Wullschleger Tom Snyder Betsy Slaughter 688 Zonelda Stout Michael Miles 
Helen Weigers 591 Roberta Pultz 642 Naomi Dick 689 Becky Daugherty 746 Michael Tate 
501 Jerry Fey 592 Patty Hayward 643 Eva Poythress Dan Byars 748 Sue Geist 
Lynne Tavernetti Elinor Tousley 646 Ann Wells 690 Mary Ann Wages 750 Ruth Reirsgaard 
502 Michael Keplinger 596 Martha Conway 647 Isabelle Dugas Butch Dunahoo Don Erwin 
593 Judy Nicholas Laleanne Fredrickson 648 Robert Murdock 694 Robert Seng 751 Stuart Evett 
504 Henry Avery Eldon Miller Janet Hofheins 695 Arlin Vines 752 Diane Pendergast 
Bill Dupuy 598 Joan Meyers 649 Marie Gieseke 696 Pat Whitlock 753 Michael Zerbe 
506 Ralph Doty Carol Schmidt David Brock 698 Barbara S. Caudill Bennett Marshall 
Ione Kaasalainen 599 Donald Jepsen 650 Tim Hallett 699 Margaret Edin 754 Blain Casali 
507 Darlene Foreman 600 Carol Lee Rothrock 651 Donna Langley Inta Moruss Susan Johnson 
508 Karyl Gilthvedt Kathleen McCorry 653 Rochel Culp 700 Rae Hinchey 755 Lynn Manning 
599 Janet Ayers 602 Charlene Irving 655 Victor McLaughlin Danny Caulfield Garry Holtzman 
510 Clifford Patrick Thorne 603 Bonnie Jo Marquis Brenda Boyd 701 Bob Gretencort 756 Tohn A. Anderson 
511 Nancy Clarahan 608 Carol Hutchinson 656 Joyce Cardwell Tom Jenni Paula Porter 
Marv Kay Peters William Perry Arthur Butler 703 Howard Jackson 757 Larry Dodge 
513 Phyllis Bennett 609 Sally Stuckey 657 Tom Hood 705 Peg Michael Patty Ahrens 
514 Myron G. Bell 610 Laurence Priddle 658 Doris Hoehn 706 Donald Johnson 759 Dale Shepard 
515 Mary Joan Teipe 611 Kaaren Johnson Gabriel Uljon 708 Mary Armstrong 760 Clarence Mitchell 


Vineta Nigals 
612 Penny Gray 


659 


Mary Ann Schiavi 


Cathy Chabot 


Linda Fettig 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958-59 Season 


Tiger at the Gates 
Three Men on a Horse 


TRAIN! 

STARDOM 

DOES NOT “JUST HAPPEN” 
Hollywood “Variety” calls the 


' PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
Oklahoma the greatest single contributing source of 
The importa nce of Being stage and screen talent.” 
Earnest THE REASON: 


A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 


The Corn Is Green IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 


. @ Training for TV, motion pictures, * hs | 
Write Dept. of Speech ttn a y 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN © Five continuous producing theatres 
a for showcasing 


®@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 

@ Work with professional directors 
and actors 

@ Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 











When EARL HOLLIMAN applied for admission 
to the College of Theatre Arts, he wrote: “Acting 
is the height of my ambition. I wish to attend your 
school, because I believe you can help me with the 
background and study necessary:’ 

Today Earl has earned national recognition for 
such films as “The Rainmaker,” “The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri,” “Giant,” “Don’t Go Near the Water,’ and 
“One Angry Day” 

The same professional staff directors who helped 
train Earl Holliman, Carolyn Jones, and other 
exciting new stars are now ready to train YOU. 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts aie 


PASADENA 


¢ DRAMA « Acting ° 
Production ¢ Playwriting 
¢ Design for the Theatre « 


PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


— l 
Catalog: | re sche 
A . 43 South EF] Molino Avenue ¥% Become a star by working with stars...at the show- 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Domedana California case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 
Schenley Park eh ces aaa TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 





AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 


: Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 














t 761 Paul Walton 
766 Aloa Rogers 


807 Mike Hard 


856 Joseph Ventimiglia 
Diane Haas 


857 Jackie Thomas 


913 Barbara Babler 


957 Robert Schwepker 
Clay Wilhelm 


958 Berry St. Johns 


767 John Encino 808 William Feiler 858 Donna Preston 914 Marsha McGovern 960 Alan Sprintz 
Louis Mendez 809 Bonnie Franklin Sue Zerban Bob Woodruff 963 David Hardy 
Lupe Garcia Hal Stalmaster 859 Sally Pinkerton 915 John Mehl 964 John Nelson 
768 Sam Romeo 810 Thom Byron 862 Karen Sutherland 916 Maureen Corrigan Warren Harding 
Georgia Frandsen 811 Susan Henderson Norma Smith 917 Yetta Kalpin 965 Janice Sumerlin 
770 Fern Ramsey 812 Dorothy Bogart 863 Coralie Persse Hal Owensby Cheri Grieb 
eaux | 771 Ann Gayer 815 Judith Stark Julie Silva 918 David Danner 967 Elizabeth Derleth 
Virginia Sitz Patricia Tunder 866 Patrick Davis Patricia Wireman 968 Evelyn Hall 
773 Robert Martin 817 Carter Broach Daniel Bell 921 Noel Workman 969 Gordon Blount 
: 774 Patricia Betz Floyanne Griffin 867 Janice Gerlt 923 Carol Hoffman Bobbye Millsap 
777 Bob Ball 818 Yvonne Crawford 868 Diane Byrne 927 Robt. Smith 972 Geraldine Evans 
Pam Readecker 820 Lynda Cornell Gayle McCracken Donald Siglin 974 Ruth Ann Zerfas 
r 780 Anna Janich 821 Kent Bishop 870 Laina Schmidt 928 Judith Bell Dan Duncan 
D 781 Charlotte Lewis 822 Roberta Blanchard Sharon Hiner 929 Donald Hickman 975 Richard Parks 
2 Jimmy Sloan Tommy Moses 872 Don Morlan 932 Neil Scott Lois Feinstein 
784 Joyce Murray 823 Virginia Wuesthoff Roy Trackwell Mary Angela Turizillo 976 Sherry Kaufman 
785 Diane Jones 824 Fran Abshier 873 Mary Ellen LoCoco 933 Carolyn Arnett Romney Stewart 
786 Zane Wilson 825 Louis Walrath William White 934 Robert Bassett 978 Nancy Uhrich 
es 787 Carol Heggarty Kathy Cotter 874 Katherine Lewellen Virginia Tupper Andrew Belschner 
788 Pauline Fiest 826 Bob Davis Carol Welch 935 Diane Hart 979 Ed Seagrave 
789 Michael Burns Margaret Patrick 875 Mary Jaurequi Mary Sheets Joe Van Dorn 
790 David Haugeberg 829 Mary B. Reifschneider 881 Terry Forrest David McClung Mike King 
791 Henry Halvorson Fredric Glenn 884 Jimmy Craig Kenneth Huffman Janet Miller 
) Jo Ann Graving 831 Ruth Baker Coye Davis Gary Niemczyk 981 Virginia Gordinier 
793 Carol Malkmus 833 Morgan Beck 887 Stuart Wurtzel 940 Kay Bloom Gerard Duffy 
Joyce Measures Sonya Jorgenson 893 Franklin Lewis Mary Ellen Strike 982 Jack Meeker 
Marlene Ascherman 834 Barbara Williams Paul Goodwin 941 Kathy Hayes 983 Delight Montanus 
d 794 Myrna Barnes 835 Amyr Swanson 894 Linda Rankin 942 Bill Poole 985 Mary Ann Haun 
Coene Larson 837 Barbara Hutcherson John Hayes - 943 Joy Gaither Mickey Pope 
795 Anthony Walsh 838 Marlene Lustik 897 Allie Woods 944 Robert Flournoy 987 Kevin Sleigh 
ast 796 Trudy Dixon 839 Mary Fullerton 898 Betty Neighbors Elizabeth Porter Steve Faceg 
797 Carol Magee 840 Dana Freshour 899 Tom Behm 945 James Deming 990 Felice Miller 
all 798 Ben Steiner Jerry Auet Pat McGill Bryon Dooley 992 Martha Jones 
Nancy Viall 841 Paul Mathias 900 Judy Wilhite 946 Dick Schmittgen Marianne Grace 
Karen Geddes 843 Mike Valder 901 Ethel Koehn Patti Madden 993 Neila Mae Hahn 
799 Johnnie Kahl 847 Bruce Richardson 902 Joanne Wejrowski 948 Nancy Gallaher Gaylord Dillow 
n 800 Harvey Shults 850 Susan Cragg Christopher Eyler 949 Joni Maurin 994 Allan Rothsteih 
son Mary Boyle 851 Sandy Minser 903 Bonnie Fessenden 950 Beverly Merica 995 Nancy Richards 
801 Carole Elicker 852 Jacquelyn Wilson 906 Arleen Lorenz 952 Shirley Vollintine Dustan Smith 
Marilyn Smuckler Delores McCreary 908 Andrew Konick Jim Dishong 996 Michael Marchildon 
802 Peggy Jo Smith 854 Ann Cameron 910 Karen Lund 953 Julia Dawson 997 Linda Turnball 
Carroll Doss 855 Clemma Mosier 911 Ron Solovay 954 Jean Fitch Sheila Pfeifer 
ell 804 James Michael Stewart Patricia Marston 912 Delia Lehman Laurel Ann Scripter 998 Patric Rogan 
805 Joan Winters Donna Karlinske 956 Phyllis Price James Keefe 
TICS} Novemser, 1958 25 
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Sets and Stages 


NEW! 


24 x 54 CINABEX 
Plastic Color Media 
In All Colors 


2 to 12 sheets — $2.00 ea. 























Be 4 — a. = With This Scenic Background Package 
F.0O.B. N.Y.C. Change your scenic backgrounds quickly and easily . . . and protect 
your flats and floors with this unique Mutual Hardware combination. 
PARAMOUNT 

THEATRICAL SUPPLIES ARPEELOF Liquid Adhesive e ARPOL Water Base Enamel 
242 W. 27 ST.. N.Y. 1, N.Y Use this water soluble adhesive to apply a A handy partner to ARPEELOF. Use 
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1001 Genevieve Prudhomme 

1002 Brenda Reid 

1003 Glendya Odom 

1007 Percy Brister 

1008 Karen McPeek 

1009 Harriette C. McGruder 

1010 Heidi Schneider 
Patricia Jones 


G M 
1015 Laurene Gordon 
Mike Boyer 
1017 Fred De 
1018 Carol Powers 


Cornejo 
1021 Ronald Hetzendorf 
Betty Williams 
1022 John Carman 
Frank Smucker 
1024 Paul Robeson 


Judy Lewis 
1025 Mary Gae Porter 
Gene Wright 
1026 James Stanek 
1028 Craig Gilbert 
Shirley Redford 
1030 Marilyn Hord 
1031 Barbara Veazie 
1032 Ted Jula 
Josephine Magis 


ese Mayhew 
1041 Julian Duffy 


Penny Bennett 
1044 Jack Conahall 

Barbara Morris 
1046 James W. Hunter 
1047 Margo Calamaras 
1048 Nancy Sherwood 
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1051 Tim Spahr 
Carrie Castle 
1053 Frances J. Layell 

1057 Polly Sanguin 
1058 Walter Kent 
Bill Camp 
1060 Lois Dale 
1062 Kaye Ginjer 
Judith Hallock 
1064 Audrey Stewart 
1069 Gail Porter 
David Berg 
1071 Elijah Rivers 
1074 Susan Shively 
Karen Dean 
1075 David Boardman 
George Bennett 
1076 James Snider 
1078 Sally Hunt 
Paul Skiles . 
1079 Joe King 
Kirmet J. Lebold 
1080 George Basil 
1081 Ann Summers 
1082 Mary Mezick 
1084 Naomi Stewart 
1085 Edward Doughty 
Shirley Gerstenfeld 
1086 Clare Grubb 
1087 Arlene Nelson 
1088 Ted Montgomery 
1089 Barbara Cornelius 
1090 Carol Beckhom 
1091 Barbara Sprinz 
Andrew Dahl 
1092 Norma Lee Dietrich 
1093 Barbara Williams 
1094 Anna G. Edgell 
1095 Ti Castle 


Lynn Anglyn 
1096 Mickey Shaulis 
Genta Hawkins 
1097 Jewel D. McLenmore 
1100 Douglas Kasten 
1104 Donna Fogelsonger 


1105 Sibyl Rickel 
Danny Greene 
1106 Tom King 
Nancy Cazier 
Rosemary Steckley 
1107 Richard Smith 
Carolyn Doran 
1108 Janet Clark 
1109 Ken Bayer 
1110 Rosemary Connelly 
Lynn Davenport 
1111 Kay Newton 
Janice Therien 
1117 Sandra Ziller 
Vincent Angotti 
1120 June Bradley 
1121 Toni Adams 
1123 Bruce Goolsby 
1125 Ann Arnold 
1126 Barbara Berg 
Albert Hamilton 
1127 Jim Foster 
Starr Truex 
1129 Barbara Thedford 
Martha Hess 
1130 Carol Lee Miller 
Judith Lomax 
1131 Dennis Snell 
1133 Joyce Hockey 
1134 Marleen Hibbs 
1137 Madeline Fetterman 
11388 Helen High 
1140 Nancy Johnson 
Robin Lewis 
1142 Janie Sharpe 
1146 Larry Martin 
Mary Hill 
1149 Janice Glass 
Howard Bleek 
1150 James Langdon 
1151 Maxine Miller 
Richard Kays 
1152 Jean Kovac 
1153 Pat Powers 
1156 Sue Lemme 


1158 Sally Schmock 
1159 Diana DeVries 
Bonnie Carpenter 
1160 Temple Ross 
1164 Jan Jones 
Ruth Ann Kendall 
Bubba Wood 
1165 Vic Gocken 
1166 Jessie Mae Patterson 
1167 Fay Chapman 
1168 Ruth Hawley 
1169 Neil Reisel 
1170 Virginia Berry 
1174 Mike Lucci 
Peggy Lewis 
1176 Norma Slaughter 
James Fitzpatrick 
1177 Sue West 
1178 Pat Wills 
Phyllis Rasmussen 
1179 Susie Kestler 
Ronald Pfleger 
1181 Sara Bush 
Cathie Wiggins 
1183 Norene Crossley 
1184 James Beck 
1185 Margaret Daus 
Mary Ellen Bublis 
1186 Jane Barlak 
Nancy Trusal 
1188 Edward Martin 
John George 
1189 Carole Graeter 
Nick Acheson 
1190 Carolynn Brickey 
1191 Judi Roth 
Sandra Newton 
1192 Andrew Robinson 
Edward Whitmore 
1193 Frances Richardson 
1194 Paula Plunket 
1195 James Robinson 
1196 Johnny Johnson 
1198 Patricia Harris 
1199 Milton Jones 
Kathie McKnight 





1200 Nancy Hursh 
1202 Herb Bernau 
Diana Meyer 
1203 Dick Smith 
Bruce Miller 
1206 Linda Reeser 
1209 Suzanne Shepherd 
1211 nog Bolen 
ary Biggs 
1212 Roy ey 
1215 Carol Talarek 
1216 Todd Thompson 
1217 Mary Hornstein 
1219 John Hires 
1222 Dick Bosshardt 
1223 Leslie Ludlam 
1224 Judy Burrill 
1226 Susan Larson 
1227 Sue Houlihan 
Doris Schalke 
1228 Myrtle A. Blasey 
Kenneth Weber 
Jack. Landsverk 
1229 Carol D. Luse 


1231 Mariette Bargen 
Henry Grothaus 
1232 Terry Lee Davis 
1233 Henderson Miller 
June Beaudet 
1235 Charles Ernst 
1236 Ronda L. Divine 
1237 Alice Dufner 
Eileen Malloy 
1238 Emy Sue Way 
1240 Schorling Schneider 
1242 Rita Gefes 
Dick Longcor 
1243 Charles Christiansen 
Mary Anne Wright 
1249 Roger Ailes 
Fred Romig 
1250 Dick Kyle 
Bruce Harrow 
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3. Tie clip —same design .. 3.30 3. Earrings — same design . 4.40 
4. Cuff links — same design 3.30 c 4. Sees. Se ee 11.00 
3. eR Se 13.20 

(Above items in heavier sterling) 

B D 
. Charm bracelet and charm 2.20 se re fie 6.60 
ae Wee ES 1.10 2. TAORING DE. ks ES. 1.10 


Prices include Federal Excise Tax. Add 35c to each order to cover postage & packing costs. 


WRITE FOR A FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER SHOWING THESE 
AND OTHER DISTINCTIVE GIFTS PRICED FROM $1.10 to $20.00 
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1251 Helen Nitti 
Marcia Smith 

1252 Bonnie Barnett 

1253 Gloria Kanely 
Connie Cammarata 

1255 Grant Keough 

1257 Marsha Birdsell 

1261 Billy Ragen 

1263 Steve Cool 


Nancy Randolph 
1265 Evan Stark 

Joyce Gates 
1267 Belle Geahart 
1268 Remy Barnes 
1273 James Reed 

Gail Boyer 
1274 Diane Stewart 
1276 Glenn Van Bramer 
1277 Barbara Cramer 
1278 Marilyn Anderson 
1279 Gordon Mouser 
1280 Judy Qualls 

Linda Qualls 
1282 Billie Jean Yeary 
1283 Leo Izzabell 
1284 Cedric Ward 
1285 Clifford Weimer 
1286 Peter Albertsman 

Frances Sproul 
1287 Paulette Weisbrod 
1288 Bill Ridgell 

Brooke Forsythe 

Carol Burnette 

Rebecca Stalnaker 
1289 Denis Wadley 
1290 “pad pac 

arry Kappers 

1293 Mary Copelin 
1294 Jan Lyons 
1298 Joanne Thompson 
1300 Jerra Johnston 

LaVerne Juschka 
1301 Sheila Ferrini 

John Amero 
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1305 Jeanne Williams 
1306 David Francis 
1307 Donna Siuda 
1311 Judy Covington 
1312 Colleen Cross 
1313 Sue Patton 
Jerry Titus 
1314 Isaac Pollock 
1315 Lorna Kozma 
1319 Carolyn Ponciroli 
1320 Earl Smith 
1321 Olaf Howard 
1323 Franci Cronk 
1324 John Thomson 
1326 Pete Piatt 
1327 Frank Dowling 
Sharon Coupal 
1328 Karen Arns 
1330 Michel Montgomery 
1332 Bob Hilliard 
1333 Ruth Gamble 
1334 Gary Cornell 
1335 Melinda Thomlin 
1336 Lynne Lohrey 
1341 Nancy Lee Coffman 
1345 Elvie Paterson 
Shirley Richardson 
1347 Coralie Betz 
Gary Staples 
1349 Mike Pickett 
1351 Tim Laddish 
1354 Pat Westbrook 
1355 Patricia Fletcher 
Ted Dooms 
1356 Ronzell Windsor 
1357 Charles Landreth 
Wanda Whitten 
1361 Suzanne Hall 
Myra Landress 
1362 Jo Anne Beggs 
Margie Hamilton 
Carol Anderson 
Jean Nagel 
1365 Bill Mullens 
Kitty Gunter 
13866 Margaret Henderson 


1367 Vernon Jackson 
1368 Tom Smith 
1369 Patricia Pizzini 
Roberta Walsh 
1371 Steve Naiman 
1373 Cecil White 
1380 Florine Gahrill 
1381 Brandt Coleman 
Gail DeBruler 
1383 Eileen Bolton 
1384 David Beck 
1385 Ann Weiler 
1386 Robert Choate 
1387 Janice Loudermilk 
1388 Linda Dudman 
Ann Nathan 
1389 Mary Dorn 
Bill Watson 
Susan Sims 
Fred Spiva 
1390 Jack Hafetz 
1391 John Greco 
1392 Carolyn Hullinger 
Judith Strayer 
1396 Janet Rosby 
1397 Clifton Witt 
1398 Betsy Dietz 
Johnny Morrison 
1399 Jon Adams 
1400 Barbara Howard 
Carol Callaway 
1401 Sue Lehman 
1495 Marilyn Leon 
1407 Ruth Gardner 
1408 Jim May 
Beck Pridgen 
1410 Marlene Dye 
1411 Jim Larson 
1412 Joy Goode 
1414 Mary Lou Williams 
James Bradley 
Patricia Dillow 
1415 Marva Gass 
Joan Humphreys 
1418 David Wilborn 
Natalie Terry 


1419 Bill Frazee 
1425 Linda Perce 
1427 Barbara Craymer 
Ron Nicholson 
1428 Robert Gray 
1429 Faith Moore 
1430 Karen Finger 
Maxine Raisanen 
1431 Patty Lou Wallace 
Herbert Buffalow 
1433 Linda Marshall 
1434 Bill Hodges 
Sharon Nelson 


y 
1440 George Hubert 
1441 Mary Ann Lowe 
1442 Mike Putman 
1445 Dorothy Dickey 
1446 William Mercier 
Sally Cone 
1447 Denise DeMelville 
1448 Clara Park 
Warren Knutson 
1449 Allan Roach 
1450 Sheila Gummerson 
1451 Judith McCue 
Tom Myer 
Russell Johnson 
1454 Shirley Baumunk 
John Morris 
1456 John Allison 
1458 David Carter 
1459 Kelly Johnson 
Barry Elledge 
1461 Pattie Domingus 
Dawn Houseknecht 
1462 Bill Garrett 
Susan Starkey 
1464 David Brownell 
Gayle Heyn 
1466 Reed Henderson 
1469 Wayne Bradley 
1473 Ron Lamanna 
1474 Linda Hearn 
Jimmy Simmons 


1481 James Anderson 
1483 Gene Minor 
1487 Lila Fildes 
Stephen Kimple 
1488 David Griff 
1490 Lester O'Donnell 
Judy Fraiser 
1491 Albert Biddle 
1492 Norva Lintecum 
1495 Linda Saul 
Jan White 
Joan Stickler 
1496 Judith Watterson 
Jack Carmicheal 
1498 Mary Lee Hamby 
1499 Margaret Krause 
Linda Oscarson 
1500 Judy Austin 
1501 Glenn Harbaugh 
1502 James Barnes 
1505 Wendell Dawson 
1506 Joyce Patrick 
Beverly Pendergraft 
Ann Goode 
1508 Kenneth Noyes 
1509 Katherine Hoffmann 
1512 Evan Kress 
1514 Julia Brown 
Lyndell Hatcher 
1516 George Simpson 
1518 Barbara Behm 
Sharon Oliver 
1519 Barbara Anderson 
John Nelson 
1521 Joann Iuliano 
Kent Healey 
1523 Sarah York 
1524 Judy Taylor 
1526 Carolyn Tittle 
Terry Gross 
1528 Eva Atkinson 
Roger Stevenson 
1529 Patricia Valadao 
1530 Ann Buck 
Bob Bigman 
1531 Nancy Bowers 
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FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at do-it-yourself’ SAVINGS! 


Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 
Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 

All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 
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“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
72 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 @ Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 


Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 
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1533 Judy Barney 
1535 Linda Sterner 
1539 George Asplen 
1540 Barbara Lewis 
1542 Dorothy A. Rzepka 
1543 Margaret Brown 
Lois Blake 
1544 Peter Gattermeir 
1546 Peter McDonald 
1550 Susan Hoffa 
Peggy Mullins 
Datha Stickley 
1552 Wayne Merchant 
1553 Robert Gage 
1555 Jim Ray Baker 
Jan Keng 
Carolyn Abel 
Carolyn Dopson 
Lynn Cohn 
Ted Plute 
1568 Jay Anderson 
John Allardice 
Sharon Hency 
1572 Kathleen Miller 
David Archer 
Richard Guggenheimer 
Barry Moss 
Joseph Stern 
Edward Ailor 
1580 Guy Randazzo 
Peggy Power 
Janice Krutak 
George Tidwell 
Douglas Tracy 
Michael Hale 
1583 Maxine Ochs 
1586 Elissa Bailey 
1587 Patty Coston 
1588 Robert Wayt 
1590 Owen Parker 
1592 Jim Orr 
Barbara Huyck 
1596 James Clawson 
1598 Faye Braund 
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1599 


1600 
1601 
1602 
1605 


1628 


Pam Miller 
Philip Klindt 
Patti Judkoft 
John Hoofnagle 
Judith McKinney 
Sandra Gaskin 
Frankie Ware 
Elayne Tignor 
Helen Olsen 
Mary Loftin 
Betty Hoffmann 
James P. Conway 
Susan Sheldon 
Sally Thompson 
Sharon Mathisen 
Dario Santi 
Sigrid Peterson 
Karen Wheeler 
Lindley Webb 
Elizabeth Burk 


1630 Chuck Fasse 


1632 
1633 


1634 


1638 
1641 
1642 


1644 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1653 


1656 
1657 


1660 
1662 
1663 


Donald DePriest 
Rennie Marie Rikard 
Daniel Schroeder 
Gary Gable 

Sally Jo Nelson 
Margaret Mahmet 
Kenneth McCorkle 
Steve White 
Penny Krieger 
Mary F. Gibbons 
Patty Gray 

Betsy Howe 
Donald Jacoby 
James Salbenblatt 
Connie Godfrey 
Robert Goodwin 
Monte Jaffe 

Dian Nowinski 
Linda Loomis 
Mike Kurtz 
LeRoy Gilbertson 
Fred Stephens 
LeRoy Percy 


1665 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 


1672 
1673 


1674 
1675 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1681 


1682 
1685 


1687 
1689 
1690 


1691 
1692 


1696 


1697 
1698 


1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 


Michael Iacona 
Angelo Zuccolo 
Linda Taylor 
Linda Muzzoli 
David Shradding 
George Anderson 
Diane Park 
Richard Olson 
Emil Isaacson 
John Brown 
Sharon McPherson 
Shirley Bletso 
Jane Carmichael 
Alfred Frizelle 
Judy Ondercho 
Tom Morgan 
George Lancaster 
Terri Ward 
Genrose McWilliams 
Donald Hart 
Clarice Brown 
Don Mears 

Kay Rhinehart 
Millie Jane Koski 
Roger Ramsey 
Joan Wallace 
Carolyn Savage 
Janice Sobat 
Bob Vickroy 
Martha Martin 
Charles Myers 
Bob Kellogg 
Cloyd Bender 
Martha Lee Bender 
Bill Edwards 
Gloria Notman 
Jim Flint 

Judy Stewart 
Jacquin Carpenter 
Don K. Wittig 
Pat Johnson 
David Reeves 
Carole Leth 
Robert Boline 





1711 
1714 
1715 
1716 


1717 
1719 


1720 


1721 
1722 


1723 
1724 
1725 


1726 
1727 
1731 
1736 


1737 
1739 


1743 
1746 
1748 


1759 


Nancy House 
Irene Cavanaugh 
Bettye S. Crutcher 
Sarah Simpson 
Judy Hannan 
Jack Wilkins 
Liana Western 
Bernard Burley 
Linda Rohlman 
Clifford Pendell 
Sarah K. Garner 
Larry Goodman 
Philip Hertzfeld 
Dave Eaton 
Barbara Uhl 
Harriet Moss 
James Stringer 
Dinah Stevens 
Karen Torkelson 
Norman Wilson 
Allen Beermann 
Bill Hazeltine 
Michael Miners 
Tom Cipelle 
Barbara Lewis 
Louise Fulfer 
Shirley Arlin 

Jo Anne Utter 
Daniel Greaves 
Tod Fortner 
Ann Flanagan 
Jack Herbert 
Eugene Cloud 
Jad Brindle 
Glendora Cunningham 
Lory Bruggeman 
Thelma Jenkins 
Dolly Vodopich 
Dixie Lee Prouse 
Charles Jones 
John Duvall 
Charles Todd 
Lynda G. Todd 
Harold Gattes 
Synthia Rogers 


Marilyn Miller 
Kenneth Hill 
Sharion Dennison 
Al George 

Karen Rae Carlson 
Bill Kirkland 
1765 George Freese 
Janelle Mayeux 
Judy Bockhorst 
1775 Cynthia Gillette 
Judy Johnson 
Richard Pearson 
Alma Bailey 
Judith Pratt 
1783 Judy Peterson 
Jeannette Bergler 
Louaine Konke 
Larry Sexton 
1785 James Shirey 
Bruce Wilbur 
Francis Rayer 
Warren Sinclair 
Charlie Hinkle 
Phyllis Everson 
Elverna Turner 
Carol Innochenti 
Mary Pat Bobinchak 





LaRoy Rada 
1804 John Hutchison 
Dorothy Van Scyoc 
1812 Janice Shafer 
1813 Ricardo Whitson 
1824 Julie Douglas 
1826 Wayne Haefele 
1827 Douglas Muir 
Morse Bybee 
Richard Friedberg 


Ronald DeMaranvill® 





George Abboud 
Sandy Elm 
Pauline Scholz 
Donald Courtney 
Jerry Booze 
Karen Cullen 
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EAST SIDE STORY 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Berlin returned to Broadway with what 
many consider his best score for Annie 
Get Your Gun (1946). 

The idea of a musical about the sharp- 
shooting Annie Oakley, with Ethel Mer- 
man, was first conceived by Dorothy and 
Herbert Fields, the talented daughter 
and son of Lew Fields. Their hope was 
to have Jerome Kern write the score, 
but at his death Berlin’s name was sug- 
gested although it meant that they would 
not write the lyrics as planned. Berlin 
wrote his own words and music. But as 
they later noted, “The book didn't get in 
Irvings way. In fact one of Berlin's 
main problems in the musical theater 
has been his selection of books. John 
Mason Brown indicated this weakness in 
his review of Annie Get Your Gun: 

It is the kind of book usually described 
as serviceable. This means that it neither 
strains the mind too severely nor grants 
the attention an overlong recess. If it is 
not ignited by the higher imagination, it 
nonetheless never fails to show the most 
thoughtful consideration for Miss Merman 
—and her admirers. 

Certainly the amazing Broadway run of 
1,147 performances must be credited 
mainly to the exuberance of Ethel Mer- 
man. With Miss Liberty (1949), written 
by Robert Sherwood, the Pulitzer Prize 
playwright, he had one of his most am- 
bitious stories dealing with Monique 
Dupont as the supposed model for the 
Statue of Liberty who is brought to 
America in the 1880's only to find her- 
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self involved in a newspaper war be- 
tween Joseph Pulitzer’s Worip which 
had raised money for the statue’s pedes- 
tal and James Gordon Bennett's HERALD. 
But even with direction by Moss Hart, 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, set- 
tings designed by Oliver Smith, the ef- 
forts of a fine cast headed by Eddie 
Albert, Allyn McClerie, and Mary Mc- 
Carty, and a score which included the 
choral work, “Give Me Your Tired,” and 
the melodic, “Let’s Take an Old-Fash- 
ioned Walk,” the critics described it as 
having all the confusion of “an old- 
fashioned Fourth of July celebration.” 

Berlin's most recent production, in- 
spired by the appointment of Perle 
Mesta as envoy to Luxembourg, was an- 
other Merman triumph. The New York 
program of Call Me Madam (1951) 
noted, “Neither the character of Mrs. 
Sally Adams, nor Miss Ethel Merman, 
resembles any other person alive or 
dead.” And TIME contained the follow- 
ing comment: 

Call her madam—or Madame DuBarry, 
or Panama Hattie, or Annie Oakley — 
she remains unsurpassed in putting over 
a song (and a show). No lungs can send 
forth more compelling sounds, no lips 
can enunciate words more clearly. She 
functions with the precision of a machine 
and the animation of a cheer leader, and 
is as American—and as lowdown — as 
chewing gum. 

Ethel Merman (1909- ), who was 
once Ethel Zimmerman, a $35-a-week 
New York City stenographer during the 
day and a night club singer in the even- 
ing, was discovered by Al Siegel, a 
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pianist and singing coach, who booked 
her into Brooklyn's Paramount Theater 
where Vinton Freedley, then casting 
Gershwin’s Girl Crazy, heard her. From 
the time of her sensational appearance 
singing “I Got Rhythm” in Girl Crazy 
(1930), Ethel Merman’s consistently 
popular success has not been approached 
by any other stage star, musical or dra- 
matic, in her time. She enjoys singing 
and as she says, “I feel wonderful when 
I use my pipes.” She is a dependable 
performer ready for any emergency. In 
Annie Get Your Gun a stuffed bird falls 
to the stage after she fires her gun into 
the air. One night there was only a click 
from the gun and the bird fell anyway. 
She picked it up and said, “What do you 
know — apoplexy!” Her sincerity and 
her personal magnetism has been the 
spark behind the success of many musi- 
cal comedies including Anything Goes 
(1937), DuBarry Was a Lady (1939), 
Panama Hattie (1940), and Happy 
Hunting (1956). While Ethel Merman’s 
later successes have been in the Cole 
Porter and Irving Berlin musical come- 
dies, her first success was gained singing 
the songs of George Gershwin. 


George Gershwin (1898-1937) was a 
product of New York's East Side, but 
unlike the poverty of Irving Berlin's 
youth, Gershwin’s family lived in sub- 
stantially comfortable conditions. Sensi- 
tive to music at an early age, he was 
fascinated by a player-piano version of 
Rubenstein’s “Melody in F,” and when 
a schoolmate played Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque’ on the violin, it was “a flashing 
revelation” to him. At the age of twelve 
his family bought a piano for his older 
brother, Ira, who was to become the 
chief librettist of the major Gershwin 
musical comedy successes, It was George, 
however, who was delighted with the 
piano and took it over. He studied with 
Charles Hambitzer, a composer and pi- 
anist, who gave the young Gershwin 
direction and purpose. He made him 
conscious of great music, of harmony, 
theory, and instrumentation, but the boy, 
an ardent admirer of the music of Irving 
Berlin, was “crazy about jazz and rag- 
time.” While it was unusual for a trained 
musician to turn to popular music in 
those days, the young Gershwin wanted 
to know more about popular American 
music. He became a staff pianist and 
“song-plugger” for a music publishing 
house, like Kern and Berlin before him. 
Here he met many of the song writers 
and performers of the day. In 1916 one 
of his first songs, “The Making of a Girl,” 
was used in a Shubert revue. As ac- 
companist for the famed Nora Bayes, 
he was heard by Oscar Levant, today 
one of the finest interpreters of Gersh- 
win’s music, who reported that he had 
never heard “such brisk, unstudied, com- 
pletely free and inventive playing.” 


In 1919 Alex A. Aarons, the son of 
Klaw and Erlanger’s general manager, 
selected the relatively unkown Gershwin 
to write the full score for a lightweight 
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farce, La! La! Lucille. At the same time 
he wrote and published his first popular 
song hit, “Swanee.” Used by Ned Way- 
burn for the first stage presentation at 
the new Capitol Theater, sixty chorus 
girls danced to its rhythm, but it was 
not until the incomparable Al Jolson 
sang it in Sinbad that “Swanee” swept 
to popularity. By 1920 Gershwin had 
gained sufficient prominence so_ that 
George White engaged him to write for 
the next five editions of the Scandals. 
The year 1924 may be considered as 
marking the emergence of Gershwin’s 
genius as a composer of popular as well 
as serious music. On the night of Febru- 
ary 12, 1924, with the composer at the 
piano, Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
played Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
his first major serious work. Earlier in 
the year, his second complete musical 
comedy score, Sweet Little Devil, had 
met with moderate success, but when 
Lady Be Good opened on Broadway 
December 1, 1924, Gershwin achieved 
his first major musical comedy success. 
Lady Be Good, his first successful collab- 
oration with his brother Ira, as the writer 
of lyrics, starred the nimble feet of Fred 
and Adele Astaire dancing to “Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm” and the song, “The Man I 
Love. Tip-Toes (1925) and a revue, 
Americana (1926) followed, but his next 
major success was Oh, Kay (1926), the 
first American musical comedy to star 
the radiant Gertrude Lawrence. Along 
with the star and the songs, “Clap Yo 
Hands,” and “Do, Do, Do,” another factor 
contributing to the success of Oh, Kay 
was the inspired casting of Victor Moore 
in the leading comedy role. Moore, sad- 
faced, broken-voiced, a helpless little 


man, brought to the stage a skillful 
blending of comedy with wistfulness and 
pathos —a role which was to brighten 
many a contemporary musical comedy. 
Although Funny Face (1927) with the 
Astaires and Victor Moore and the re- 
vue, Strike Up the Band (1930), featur- 
ing the comic talents of Clark and Mc- 
Cullough, were well-received, Girl Crazy 
(1930) offered one of the finest collec- 
tions of songs ever assembled in one 
show —“I Got Rhythm,” “Embraceable 
You,” “Bidin’ My Time,” and “But Not 
For Me’ — and indicated that Gershwin 
had completely mastered the techniques 
and tradition of formal musical comedy. 
Dealing with the experiences of a “girl 
crazy youth who arrives in girl-shy 
Custerville, Arizona, via Gieber Gold- 
farb’s taxi, it was described by critics 
as “a never-ending bubbling of pure joy- 
ousness.. But Gershwin still had new 
triumphs ahead. His political satire, Of 
Thee I Sing (1931), was the first musical 
comedy to be awarded the Pulitzer Prize, 
and his place in serious music was as 
sured by his last major work, his folk- 
opera, Porgy and Bess (1935). 

Both Irving Berlin and George Gersh- 
win charted new roads for American 
musical comedy. Their satires, Face the 
Mus'c and Of Thee I Sing, had given 
new impetus to the concept that the 
musical theater could be more than en- 
tertainment. New rhythms, provocative 
lyrics, and imaginative melodies brought 
new life to musical comedy. The con- 
tinued universal popularity of the music 
of Berlin and Gershwin, products of New 
York’s East Side, offers sufficient evidence 
of their lasting contributions to America’s 
musical theater. 
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PAGEANTRY 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and cities of Europe have commemorated 
important religious and historical events 
with these pageant parades. Adapting 
this custom to America, the residents of 
Marietta, Ohio, in 1888 presented the 
history of their community through the 
medium of the pageant parade. They 
wore authentic costumes and reinacted 
actual events. 


The American Pageant Association 
was formed around the year 1910 in 
order to bring together dramatic writers, 
producers, playground directors, and 
teachers who were interested in this 
valuable form of art. The founder and 
president of this association was William 
Chauncy Langdon. Its first members 
were Percival Chubb, Peter W. Dykema, 
Percy Mackaye, Constance D’Arcy Mac- 
kaye, Hazel Mackaye, Elizabeth Hoar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Farnsworth, Frank 
Chateau Brown, Lotta Clarke, William 
E. Bohn, and Anne Throop Craig. 


The American Pageant Association was 
able to create new interest in pageantry 
in this country. Its audience appeal was 
successfully reflected in the form of 
civic and municipal presentations, such 
as the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in 
New York State during the year 1909, 
the Masque and Pageant held at St. 
Louis in 1914, and in the Golden Legend 
of California, which was staged in San 
Francisco in 1915. 


In 1917 Percy Mackaye wrote and pro- 
duced in New York City Caliban by the 
Yellow Sands. This production was the 
first of a series of pageants celebrating 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare which 
were seemneed all across the United 
States. 


Plymouth, Massachusetts, presented its 
Pilgrim’s Tercentenary Pageant in 1921. 
Several distinguished American poets 
wrote original verse for this occasion. 
George Pierce Baker, founder of the Yale 
School of Drama, contributed his talents. 


Shortly after the nationwide Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration, honor- 
ing the birth of our first President, the 
American Pageant Association ceased to 
function. me | after this time there 
was a transitional period when pageantry 
passed from the hands of individuals and 
communities to the larger business in- 
terests. 


In the year 1927 one branch of “Big 
Business,” the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, presented The Fair of the Iron 
Horse. This was an “all-out” celebration 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first railroad in America. 
The pageant was presented on an eighty- 
acre farm midway between Baltimore 
and Washington, D. C. Seven hundred 
employees of the railroad in historical 
costumes participated. The spectacle in- 
cluded thirty-one locomotives, nine of 
them with trains of cars, fifty-four horses, 
and a band of forty Blackfoot Indians. 
Such diversified use of the pageant as 
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an industrial-promotion medium created 
nation-wide interest. Between 1927 and 
1940 many other historical-industrial 
pageants were presented. The climax of 
this trend appears to have been reached 
at the New York World’s Fair through 
the presentation of the magnificent 
pageant, Railroads on Parade. 

The outbreak of World War II brought 
this phase of pageantry to an end. How- 
ever, the army caught the spirit of 
pageantry and organized the great Army 
War Show, which toured the coun 
and was enjoyed by more than one mil- 
lion people. 

At the end of hostilities Paul Green 
revived his pageant-drama, The Lost 
Colony, at Manteo, North Carolina. It 
had been closed as had many other non- 
essential projects during the war crisis. 


Since the opening of The Lost Colony 
on Roanoke Island in 1937, the fame of 
Southern ventures in folk theater has 
spread across the nation. The Lost 
Colony is the reenactment of the un- 
known fate of a small band of English 
settlers who completely disappeared. 
The ships that brought » ie to this un- 
inhabited coast of North Carolina saw 
them settled and contented before sail- 
ing away for needed supplies. Months 
later the ships returned with more sup- 
plies to find only the terse message 
“Croatan” carved on a tree. Croatan was 
the name of an Indian tribe in that 
section. 


Necessity is often the “Mother of In- 
vention.” Paul Green saw the community 
of Manteo in need of economic help. The 
Lost Colony was written to give the com- 
munity a tourist attraction during the 
depression years of the 1980’s. From the 
beginning it has been a tremendous suc- 
cess. From this production has evolved 
the modern expression “Symphonic 
Drama.” 


In recent years the example set by the 
southern states has been followed, not 
only in the South, but also in the Mid- 
west and on the Pacific Coast by such 
productions as The Common Glory at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, which retells in 
dramatic action the birth of our nation. 
You see Mr. Jefferson struggling to ex- 
press his innermost convictions through 
the writing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The famous battle of York- 
town is fought before the wondering eyes 
of the audience. Seeing this historical 
pageant in the beautiful colonial repro- 
duction of Williamsburg gives it more 
appeal than if it had been presented 
elsewhere. ° 

Wilderness Road at Berea, Kentucky, 
is the revealing story of John G. Fee, 
Founder of Berea College. His agonized 
struggles over slavery and the tragic sep- 
aration in families caused by the War 
Between the States are shown. Though 
Fee suffered a martyr’s death, his ideals 
live on. Both of these symphonic dramas, 
as well as his latest, The Confederacy, 
whose title tells its story, are the works 
of Paul Green. 
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Kermit Hunter wrote the extremely 
popular and record-breaking pageant- 
drama, Unto These Hills, which has 
averaged more than 100,000 customers 
per performance during the nine sum- 
mers it has shown at Cherokee, North 
Carolina. Unto These Hills is the ap- 
pealing and dramatic story of the Cher- 
okee Indians’ fight to keep their domain 
from being invaded by the white man. 
Many of the participants in this pageant- 
drama are Cherokees who have learned 
to live with their enemy. 

Chucky Jack, at Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see, and Horn in the West, at Boone, 
North Carolina, are similar productions 
and also the works of Mr. Hunter. He 
has at this writing another pageant- 
drama, Thy Kingdom Come, with a Bib- 
lical theme, being shown in the vicinity 
of Roanoke and Salem, Virginia. Mr. 
Hunter is scheduled to do the script for 
a centennial celebration drama in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, which is expected 
to be in production by the summer of 
1959. 

Each summer as Mr. and Mrs. America 
travel up and down and across our 
broad country on their annual vacation 
sprees, they will have the privilege of 
reliving history through the presenta- 
tion of these beautiful and authentic 
symphonic dramas. The modern pageant- 

ma is thus still serving as an excellent 
means of communication. Pageantry is 
indeed a pictorial history lesson for all 
America. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATER COMES OF AGE 
by G. Robert Kase. 1956, Samuel French; 
32 pp. 


This small pamphlet is perhaps a good intro- 
duction to this month’s page, which is con- 
cerned primarily with theater for and by chil- 
dren. Dr. Kase of the University of Delaware has 
briefly summarized the history and objectives 
and values of children’s theater, using the cus- 
tomary differentiations of “creative dramatics — 
meaning original playmaking by youngsters up 
to around junior high school age — and “chil 
dren’s theater’— meaning presentation of formal 
plays by children or adults but for children’s 
audiences. The chief value of this discussion 
lies in Dr. Kase’s evaluation of his experiences 
in presenting children’s plays: arranging and 
managing tours, publicity, play selection, and 

roduction notes. These suggestions may not 
- very new to many experienced groups, but 
for beginners they may be very useful hints. 


By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE CHILDREN’S 
DRAMATICS by Pamela Prince Walker. 
1957, Hill and Wang; 150 pp. 


Mrs. Walker, of the Recreation Department 
of Charlottesville, Va., outlines her procedure 
for helping pre-high school children “develop 
the art of creative self-expression.” Interest- 
ingly enough, her seven steps are largely a 
simplification of what most people call the 
“Stanislavski method”; and even more inter- 
estingly the terms and ideas are presented in 
such clear-cut manner that they seem very 
appropriate for children and that there seems 
to be no really significant reason why they 
wont accomplish for anyone just exactly what 
Mrs. Walker says they have accomplished for 
her. Her outline for teaching youngsters to act 
covers the time-tested principles of concentra- 
tion and the five senses, physical activities and 
stages, emotional moods and objectives, animal 
characters, leading centers and the _ three 
spheres, and transitions and counter-objectives. 
A chapter on directing procedures is brief but 
also helpful. To conclude the book Mrs. Walker 
offers three of her own plays, meant to provide 
opportunity for her students to put into practice 
the training they have received. Land of 
Jesters and Rumpelstiltskin have been success- 
fully produced several times, and Around the 
World in Eighty Days, less stimulating than 
the other two, was done especially for this book. 
Both experienced and untrained teachers will 
profit from the use of this original little book, 
and virtually anyone should enjoy the fascinat- 
ing presentation of the ideas in the form of 
dialogue between teacher and students. Sug- 
gested exercises are invaluable. 


PLAYMAKING WITH CHILDREN by Wini- 
fred Ward. Second Ed., 1957, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts; 341 pp. 


The person who perhaps more than any other 
deserves the credit for organizing the teaching 
of creative dramatics has now revised her 
famous book for the guidance of teachers of 
kindergarten through junior high school pupils. 
The reason for the revision is a compelling one: 
to help the elementary teacher who is not 
trained in dramatics but who more and more 
is today required to handle creative dramatics 
in the classroom. Thus this new version does 
not take “for granted that the reader is a 
speech-trained person,” but gives “techniques 
in a step-by-step manner which will be easy 
for a beginner to follow.” Chapters on dramatic 
activities for recreational and religious leaders 
also serve to pinpoint special problems faced 
in these more specialized programs in play- 
making (Miss Ward's term for creative dra- 
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matics). As one would expect, Miss Ward 
has admirably fulfilled her objectives. De- 
tailed chapters on the analysis of play by chil- 
dren in sonnel groups through junior- 
high groups lay a scientific and understandable 
foundation for the teacher who wants to utilize 
their play attitudes and techniques in creating 
dramatizations. Further discussions cover the 
problems of dramatizing stories, improvizing 
original scenes, integrating creative dramatics 
with other subject-areas in the school, and 
following the proper structuring of plays. In 
the last chapter a_ highly soe deo teacher 
gives much sensible advice to less-experienced 
teachers. And one statement is as true and 
significant for teachers of any phase of dra- 
matics as for teachers or creative dramatics in 
the elementary grades: “The teachers own 
feeling about creative dramatics is the biggest 
single factor in the extent to which she uses 
it in her teaching.” 


PUPPETS AND PLAYS, A CREATIVE AP- 
PROACH by Marjorie Batchelder and Vir- 
ginia Lee Comer. 1956, Harpers; 241 pp. 


What Miss Ward and Mrs. Walker have 
done for children through a creative approach 
to acting and playmaking these authors have 
done through a creative approach to puppet 
making and the producing of plays with 
puppets. Designed as a companion volume 
to Miss Batchelder’s The Puppet Theater 
Handbook, this volume is a most thorough, 
profusely illustrated, step-by-step description 
of how to create the puppets, the plays they 
perform, the stages and properties, and the 
entire production from casting, manipulation, 
and sound effects to audience participation. 
It seems that anyone, familiar with puppets or 
not, should be able to follow these excellent 
directions and create a puppet theater. In addi- 
tion to the more common puppet forms, the 
directions include plans for making puppets 
from paper, boxboard, cardboard cones, natural 
materials like driftwood and roots, tin cans, 
wood scraps, wire, and so on. Puppet patterns 
are also maid illustrated. Of special interest 
to the “straight theater” devotee are chapters 
on puppetry as drama and on a creative ap- 
proach to drama, the latter closely following 
the recommended procedures for utilizing cre- 
ative dramatics in teaching. Perhaps the teach- 
er who has no theater facilities will find that 
he can achieve the same results in child growth 
through puppet theater as through live theater. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUNG ACTORS, edit- 
ed by Eleanor Patmore Young. 1957, Exposi- 
tion Press; 284 pp. 


This is one of those books that may easily 
provoke great controversy. Mrs. Young takes 
the position that the traditional manner of 
teaching Shakespeare has too often discouraged 
and repulsed teen-age students, who have later 
never been able to overcome their distaste for 
what they believe is “too difficult.” Her con- 
tention, supported by many, is that “the dra- 
matic approach to appreciation of Shakespeare 
should supersede the traditional approach.” 
Since his plays, however, are ate pretty 
complex for many young beginners and since 
staging facilities in many places are not up to 
desirable full-scale productions, Mrs. Young 
suggests using cuttings of the plays, retaining 
the main characters and plots and thus enjoying 
the advantages of doing Shakespeare while 
eliminating most of the disadvantages. To that 
end she has presented her forty-minute cuttings 
for six plays—A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Merchant of Venice, Taming of the Shrew, 
As You Like It, Julius Caesar, The Tempest — 
all aimed at “giving to junior high school pupils 
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and elementary grade pupils an appealing in. 
troduction to Shakespeare.” These shortened 
versions have cut down on “plot, verbiage, and 
Renaissance doctrine.” As a scholar who loves 
Shakespeare, however, Mrs. Young has taken 
great pains to bridge any gaps with Shake. 
speare s own lines (all the cutting is most care. 
fully explained in introductions to each play), 
the six plays together having only four impro- 
vised lines, seven partially improvised lines, and 
eleven lines in which one word is changed, 
Even so of course come purists will probably 
scream that Shakespeare needs no assistance 
from anyone, that “Joctoring” inevitably means 
dilution, and that the editor has committed 
blasphemy in tampering with sacred classic 
scripts. Your reviewer would unquestionably 
cast his lot with Mrs. Young as to both object- 
ive and method, the efficacy of which she has 
substantially proved by detailed accounts of her 
own experiences, and others’, in providing 
youngsters with the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare through three-dimensional 
productions instead of mere academic textbook 
discussions. This book should be valuable to 
both drama and English teacher, and, incident- 
ally, also to a director hunting good contest 
scripts. 


STORY-TELLING FOR YOU by Ruby E. 
Cundiff and Barbara Webb. 1957, Antioch 
Press; 103 pp. 


Closely allied with children’s theater is the 
art of story-telling — and it is an art! This 
simple little booklet briefly but precisely dis- 
cusses the process of analyzing the audience; 
the selection, preparation, rehearsal, and _pre- 
sentation of a story; and even gives sound ad- 
vice on such items as what to wear. Common 
questions are answered; a short but good 
annotated bibliography is included, and _per- 
haps most helpful of all four examples of stories, 
one of them original, with helpful comments 
derived from the authors’ own experiences in 
telling these particular stories. The booklet is 
aimed at adults, but actually any intelligent 
teen-ager can undoubtedly read it easily and 
profit from it. 





Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
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Circulation of Dramatics magazine, published monthly 
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1. The names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business ag are: 
Publisher, The National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Editor, Leon C. Miller, 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NEW 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Charles Leslie Coger, Professor of Speech and Dramatic Arts, 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want to 
Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, 
So You Want to Make Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Recital, Let’s , 
Have a Readers’ Theatre. .60 

THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence of Gilbert and Sullivan, The 
Operetta: Vienna to Victor Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
ee Musical Comedy: 1900- 1920, American Musical Theater: Production Prob- 
em 79 

COSTUMES WORN BY ROYALTY by Charles Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. Trumbo is 
Thespian Regional Director for Central Florida and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, 
Bartow, Florida, High School. Contents: From Matilda of Flanders to Eleanora of 
Aquitaine, From Berengaria of Navarre to Anne of Bohemia, From Isabella of Valois to 
Margaret of Anjou, From Elizabeth Woodville to Katherine of Aragon, From Katherine 
of Aragon to Anne Boleyn, From Jane Seymour to Anne of Cleves, From Katherine 
Howard to Mary Tudor, The Great Elizabeth. .60 

MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, School of Drama, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up ‘Colors and 
Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Suggesting Personality, Structural Indica- 
tions of Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up for ~~ 
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SUPPLEMENTS 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary scheol 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of high school 
dramatics clubs, and — on play standards, organization of the production staff, play 
rehearsal schedule, blicity, preparation of handbills, etc. $1.00 

THE HIGH SCHOOL RAMA OURSE, by Willard J. Friederich, Head, Drama Depart- 
ment, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching the 
Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. .60 

HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Con- 
tents: The Classic Theater: Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, Nineteenth Century England, Early 
American Theater, The American Theater to World War I. .60 

HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, University of Minnesota. Contents: 
Theater Today in Europe, Theater — in France, Theater Today in the Orient, Theater 
Today in England, Theater Today in the United States (Part 1), Theater Today in the 
United States (Part II), The Non-protessional Theater in the United States, A Short 
History of the Theater: Overview .60 

THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. Contents: 
Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False Proscenium and 
Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple Sets. .60 

STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATERS, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park Theater. 
Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, Lighting Control, 
Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Function of Light. 60 

HIGH SCHOOL THEATER, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. Con- 
tents: The Play’s the Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient Stage 
Crews, Dressin _ Stage, And There Shall Be Light .. . Control, Getting the Hay in = 
Barn, Fi irst Nig 

RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION, by Delwin B. mS... 
Speech Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: The Electronic Invasion, 
Lest We Forget . .. Radio, Radio Acting — A Lost Art, The Pointing Finger, The Tele- 
vision Theater, The Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Director. .60 

PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS, by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High 
School. Contents: Egyptian, Greek and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age. .60 

ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Contents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures, General Blocking, Specific Business and Picturization, Direct- 
ing in the Round, Directing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .60 

FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes) by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, 
Fla., High School. Contents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient Rome, 
Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flapper. .60 
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High school has “‘let out” for spring 
vacation, and suddenly Cornelia Oti 
Skinner, a famous actress getting 
ready for an important opening on 
Broadway, is confronted by her teen- 

age son—a young man with a prob- 
lem. He has gone “girl crazy” and 

wants his mother to drop everything 


to help him out of a hilarious mess. 
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